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“ot the crowd about the door made egress difficult. 


when there is such alarming agitation on the slave 
question—every prudential measure that will con- 
tribute to our internal qniet should be adopted. That 
an efficient system amanie will do this, I imagine 
few will question, 

On the generally conceded fact of exclusive juris- 

diction by the Police Court over this question—under 
the constitutional term of *Couniy Police, I purpose 
}a remark upon the necessity of some aciion on the 
| subject, 
The fearful agitation now threatening the Union, 
j;on the slave question, should be sufficient cause for 
|the utmost vigilance on onr part. Add to this the 
| more alarming faet of the growing imsubordination 
j} among the slaves in the South, and it appears to me 
|as criminal in us to neglect any—even the Jeast— 
| measure of security. 

I am aware that there are some who oppose any 
system of patrols, on the ground that it is the duty of 
every man to patrol his own premises; and in a com- 
munity of Jarge plantations, this plan may do, for there 
the owners are under the two-fold obligation of econ- 
omy and interest to keep strict watch. But those 
| who own but few slaves are not under the same ne- 
|cessity, and, indeed, cannot afford to‘ mount guard,’ 








|The result is, that after nighifall, near half the ne- 
| groes in the county are literally ‘at large,’ and no 
jmore called for by their owners until the next day’s 
work commences. What better opportunity could 
be asked for organizing a deadly plot? This county 
has probably never been free from the presence of 
abolition incendiaries ond emissaries, and bat few 
such are required to corrupt the whole slave popula- 
|tion—and probably at no time in our history have so 
juMoy suspicious vagrant characters been observed 
lamong us, as within the last twelve or eighteen 
|months. The late startling case in South Carolina 
| affords a fresh demonstration of their efforts. 

| Looking at all these facts, it seems to me strange 
jthat there is such general apathy in the public mind 
jon this subject. Having every civilized nation of the 
|earth clamoring against our peculiar institution, an‘ 
more than half our own citizens denouncing it as ‘a 
great moral and political evil, we should feel that 
we slumbered on a volcano when we are careless on 
| this subject. : 


Che Liberator. 
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| PUBLIC RECEPTION OF WM. W. BROWN IN 


‘Let that gentleman, when he returns to the United 
States, carry the principles involved in the case of 
Somerset along with him, where the noble Judge de- 
cided, that when a slave treads British soil, he is free.’ 
Why, do you not remember the notorious case in 
America of the Spanish schooner carrying slaves from 
Africa to Cuba, and the black Prince and his follow- 
ers rising at night, and murdcriny in cold blood the 
captain, officers and crew? ‘there were rone lef 
stecr that vessel ; all the sailors were gone; and the 
winds of heaven drove it on the shores of ‘Connecti- 
eut, and when those slaves (vy name, but by no man’s 
righit) landed on the Connecticut coast, they “were 
frec. (Hear..) The case was carried by the owncrs 
oi the slaves to the Supreme Court at Washington, 
and the twelve Judges, (worthy of the days of the 
immorta: Marshall,) decreed that slaves from foreign 
countries, When they touch our land of Amcviex, are 
free. Now, gentlemen, that is a truth. Well, then, 
George Washington, Mr. Thompson told you, lived 
and diced ¢ slavcholder, and yet Mr. Thompson de- 
s rived that man as next in perfection to that name 
which should searcely ever be named in a public as- 
sembly. But what did Gcorze Washington do, the 
last time that he signed his name? Why, Mr. Thomp- 


son, in your admiration of our country,—which vou 


have almost said you wished to live in,—why not, in 


justice to England, our own native land, tell this as- 
sembly, who are warm at this moment with friendly 
impulses towards you and your happiness,—why not 


tell them that George Washington emancipated his 


slaves? (‘ No, No.’) He did; the revords of the land 
will prove it. 
That was an example set by Washington, and hun- 
dreds have followed it, by wills, to this day. 
men, slav-ry is a domestic in titution; many of the 
States which were the owners of slaves, are now free 
from slavery. 
unless it is done with kind, Christian feeling, begets 
opposition in those Southern States. 


(A voice— Yes, after his own death.’) 


Gentle- 


But agitation, mark me, gentlemen, 


Man, poor man, 
is but weak; for, 


‘To err is human ; to forgive, divine.’ 


I tell you from this platform, that any kind of mect- 
ings of agitation going forth to that land, that young 


nation, like any young man of spirit who has g-ined 
his independence by his own toil and struggle, is 
naturally proud to vindicate and keep it; and by such 


form, to the effect that that land was a land of thicves 


sentences as have been uttered here from this plat- | 


genticman, 


THE METROPOLIS OF ENGLAND. 
1 ihe Concert Room in Stove Street, Loucloa—the vener- 


Dr. Oxley, of Haciney, in the chair. 


Mr. Jones then rose and said: Ladies and Gentle- 
|men—With the greatest pleasure I move a vote of 
| thanks to the Chairman; and in doing so, I hope I 
may be permitted but for five minutes to make a few 
observations on what has fallen from the honorable 
I have been charged, although a Pro- 


testani, with want of orthodoxy in another line of 
life, and wish simply here to make my canonical con- 
fession. 
very soul, every form of slavery. I care not wheth- 
ler it is an abstract question or a practical wrong, I 
jhave ever used my pen and my sp@ech against it. 
|(Hear.) While I held property in Virginia, I refused 
| to holda slave. (Cheers.) Permit me, as a citizen 
of a country that has had to struggle this night as I 
have done, (and our classies teach us, as Mr. Thomp- 
}son and our Chairman will corroborate the truth of 
|what I assert,) our classical studies teach us, that 
the gods never viewed a more sublime position upon 
jeurth, than that of a man struggling against adversity. 
|'Then, I say, carry yourselves back to ancient Greece 


(Cries of ‘Oh! Oh!’ * Question, question.’ 
(Hear, and laughter.) I abhor, from my |—* Yes we do—we are opposed to slavery all over 
the world.’) 


ing. 
f=) 
worthy Chairman, and my honorable opponent, for 


and robbers, (loud cries of ‘Hear, hear’—*‘ Right, 
so it is,’) I say, that such sentences will not emanci- 
pate the slave, but make his emancipation hopeless; 


of charity and good feeling towards America, there 
will be a different result. Gentlemen, 
more to say, but I will, in conclusion, remark, that 
all meetings should be conducted upon the high phi- 
lanthropic principle of the emancipation of the slave. 
Why, gentlemen, while we thus speak of America, is 
there not any other country that we might speak of? 
We never think of the slave markcts of Turkey, 
A voice 


Mr. McEvittey. Mr. Chairman—I submit that 


these remarks of the honorable gentleman are deci- 
dedly irrelevant to the subject of this meeting, which 
is American slavery; and they are not an answer to 
any statemcuts made by Mz. Thompson; they have 
ne reference whatever to his remarks. 


Mr. Jones. Well, it may be so. I rather think 


they weve not strictly within the scope of the mect- 


Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you and your 


(cries of ‘No, no,’) whilst if you use the kind words | 


I have no | 


|and Rome, and the gods never had a more sublime 
spectacle than to view me now, opposed as I am by 
}every heart and hand in this assembly, because you 
thought 1 was wrong. (Cries of ‘Oh, Oh ;’ ‘ No, no;’ 
If I have misconceived you, 
I say, I yield to no mun present, in 
my abhorrence of slavery, and my devotion to free- 
A voice— And fraternize with 


\* Yes, yes.’) 


I aun sorry. 


| dom. 


slaveholders in the South.”) Mr. Thompson said, that 
|probably I had been present at the celebration of 
| American independenee. With humility I speak it, I 
| was selected to pronounce an oration upon that ecle- 
| bration, vend I had a gold meaal presented to me, as 
|a testimonial of the fact. Bui, sentiemen, while I 
| confess, I say, with humility, that fact, believe me, 
that persona] honor would not have been given me, 
jif 1 did not have a heari for my adopted land. Now, 
|gentlemen, I ask you, if you blame the Americans 
| for their slavery, how came slavery there? (A voice 
|—* Hear, hear.’) Now, Sir, I ask you, (turning to 
Mr. George Thompson,) as a champion of freedom, 
notorious as the air throughout Europe, (prolonged 
cheering.) I cal! not upon George Washington, but 
upon George ‘Thompson, to contradict my assertion if 
it is not true, and that assertion is comprehended 
in the phrase, How came slavery in Anrerica? Gen- 
tlemen, our forefaihers, Englishmen, Anglo-Saxons, 
placed that bloody spot there. In 1768, the Assem- 
bly of Virginia passed a resolution, unanimously, 
making the slave trade piracy, and George the Third, 
and his noble ministers, refused to sign and ratify that 
resolution. (iiear, hear.) The year 1776 was the pe- 
riod of emancipation, not only of those poor petty 
provinces, the thirteen States, numbering in British 
settlers about three millions, now twenty-eight—but 
in 1776, those poor provinces were not alone emanci- 
pated ; we emancipated our own land, and the Reform 
Bill is a consequence of that. Gentlemen, the United 
States of America, in 1808, passed a law, the first in 
the world, (let the spirit of Clarkson overawe this 
assembly to-night, and say it is a truth!) in 1808, the 
United States, I say, passed the first law in the world, 
making the slave trade piracy. (Héar.) No slave is 
allowed to be imported into the United States. Sla- 
very, however, in America, is a domestic institution ; 
and I say this from my experience of eighteen years 
in that country, that there is no owner of a. slave 
who holds it for the slave's sake, but because slaves 
are that descendible property which has come down 
to him, and without which he could not live. (Cries 
of ‘Texas, Texas.’) Yes, pardon me, gentlemen. 
(Cries of ‘Oh, Ob.”) Let the Northern States, while 
they preach abolition, and while they take branches 
of olive in the one hand, go with gold in the other, 
and purchase that slave, as you did here in your Brit- 
ish Parliament, by giving twenty millions, which you 
are now paying taxes for. (A voice—‘ The more 
shame for us, for being such fools.”) The honorable 
gentleman who complimented me and my country, 
and I received his remarks, and thank him, Mr. Tin- 
del Atkinson, I think, is his name, (a voice—‘* Yes,’) 





in fact, 1 know it will, for the cause of truth. 
ence has been made to slavery having been carried to 
America by the sanction of this country, 
is un argument generally used in America by slave- 
holders themselves. 
States; talk to slaveholders about the disgrace of 
slavery being found in a projessedly Cliristian repub- 
lic, and they will immediately reply, ‘England im- 
posed it upon us; Great Britain was the cause of it, 
for she established slavery in America, and we are 
only reaping the fruits of her act.’ Now, gentlemen, 
I would reply to our friend here, as I have replied to 
Americans again and again—If you have followed 
England in the bad example of the institution of 
slavery, now follow her in the good example of the 
abolition of slavery. 


icans having abolished the slave trade. 


having allowed me this opportunity of vindicating the 
conduct of America upon the sluve question. Asa 
citizen of America, I was bound in honor to do so. 
I beg leave to move a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
mun. 

Mr. Brown. Sir, I wish to make a remark or two 
in seconding the resolution which is now betore the 
meeting. Iam really glad that this meeting has pro- 
duced this discussion, for I think it will all do good ; 
liefer- 


Now, that 


(Hear, hear.) Go to the United 


(Cheers.) Some remarks were 
also made by that gentleman respecting the Amer- 
It is true that 
they did pass a law, but not in 1808, that the slave 
trade should be abolished: they passed a law in 1788 
that they would only continue the slave trade for 
twenty years Jonger, aad at the end of that period 
there should not be any more slaves imported into the 
United States. They said, ‘ We will rob Africa of 
her sons and daughters for twenty years longer, and 
then stop.’ (Hear and laughter.) But why did they 
determine that the slave trade should be put an end 
to? Lhe honorable gentleman has not told you that, 
Why, it was to give to Virginia, Kentucky and Ma- 
ryland a monopoly in the trade of raising slaves 
to supply the Southern market. (Cheers.) That 
was the reason, and the only reason, why they abol- 
ished the iorcign slave trade in America. They al- 
lowed the foreign slave trade to be carried on for 
twenty years from that time, and during the whole of 
that period made those who were engaged .n the inr 
ternal slave traffic pay a duty of ten dollars for every 
slave brouglit into the couatry, the whole of that 
inoney going into the exchequer of the United States. 
The Government said, ‘ We will have a tariff of so 
much per head upon God’s children that are stolen 
from Africa, and the revenue derived therefrom shall 
be the support of the republican institutions of the 
United States.’ (Hear, hear.) Do the Americans 
claim credit for an act like that? Claim credit for 
abolishing the foregn slave trade, in order that they 
might make a lucrative domestic slave trade ! (Cheers. ) 
Why, ladies and gentlemen, only a few years since, 
40,000 slaves were carried out of the single State of 
Virginia, in one year, and driven off to the far South, 
ing the slave trade!” ‘Claim credit for- husbands torn 





he pointed, with great eloquence, to me, and said, 


trom their wives, and children from their parents ! 


Claim ercdit for herds of human beings carried off in 
coffe gangs, and to be worked to death in the rice 
and cotton ficlds! That is the character of the do- 
mestic slave trade now carried on, even in the capital 
of America. No, no; the people of the United States 
can claim no eredit on that score. They can find no 
a, ology in the fact of slavery being a domestic insti- 
tution. A pretty ‘domestic institution,’ wuly ! (Heaz, 
hear.) Why, in 1847, only two vears since, a womun 
and her daughter were sold in the very eapital of 
America, in the very city of Washington, by the U. 
S. marshal, on the 8d day of July, the day before 
the national anniversary of the «lorious Declaration 
of Incependence, by whieh all men were declared 
free and equal, and the product of the sale of these 
immortal Leings was put into the treasury of the 
United States. That is one specimen among many of 
the working of the ‘ domestic institution’ of America. 
(Cheers.) It dooms me, for example, to be a slave as 
soon as I shall touch any part of the United States. 
(Hear, hear.) Yes, Sir, it is indeed domestic enough ; 
itis domesticated all over the country; it extends 
from one end of Amcrica to the other, and is as do- 
mesticated as is the Constitution of the United States 
itself; it is just as domesticated as is the territory 
over which the United States Government have ju- 
risdiction. Wherever the Constitution proclaims a 
bit of soil to belong to the United States, there it 
dooms me to be a slave the moment I set* my foot 
upon it; and all the 20,000 or 30,000 of my brethren 
who have made their escape from the Southern States, 
and taken refuge in Canada or the Northern States, 
are in the same condition. And yet this American 
slavery is apologized for as a ‘domestic institution’ ! 
I am glad that our eloquent friend, Mr. Thompson, 
has impressed the fact upon your minds, that slavery 
isa national institution, and that the guilt of main- 
taining it is national guilt. I am anxious that that 
circumstance should be understood, and that English- 
men should know, that the slave is just as much a 
slave in the city of Boston ; of which this gentleman 
jis just as much a citizen as he isin Charleston, South 
| Carolina : he is just as much a slave in any of the 
| Easts rm States as he is in the Southern States. If I 
am protected in my person in the city of Boston, and 
if Ihave been protected there for the last two or 
three years, and the slaveholder has not been able to 
| catch me and carry me back again into slavery, lam 





not at ali indebted for that privilege to the Constitu- 
| tion of the United States, but I owe it entirely to that 
| public sentiment which my friend Mr. ‘Thompson, at 
jthe peril of his life, so nobly helped to create in 
|America. (Loud cheers.) 1 am indebied to the 
| anti-slavery sentiment, and that alone, when I am in 
| Boston itself, for the personal protection I enjoy. I 
| cannot look at the Constitution or laws of America as 
a protection to me ; in fact, I have no Constitution, 
jand no country. I cannot, like the cloquent gentle- 
| don who last addressed you, say—‘I am bound to 
| stand up in iavor of America.’ (Hear.) I would to 
God that I could; but how can 1! America has cis- 
| franchised me, driven me off, and declared that I am 
| not a citizen, and never shall be, upon the soil of the 
| United States. Can I, then, gentlemen, stand up for 
| such a country as that? Caa I hare ang thing to say 
lin favor of a country that makes me a chattel, that 
'reonders me a saleable commodity, that converts me 
|into a piece of property? Can I say any thing in fa- 
yor 0i a coustry, or its institutions, that will give me 
| up to the slaveholder, if he can only find out where 
Iam, in any part of America? Why I am more free 
‘here to-night, in monarchical England, than I should 
be in my own republican couutry! Whatever our 
‘friend from Boston may do, I would that 1 could say 





with him, ‘I must, in honor, stand up in favor of| 


America.” And yet I love America as much as he 


I admire her enterprising and industrious peo- 


aoces. 
ple quite as ardently as he ean; but I hate ler hid- 

eous institution, which has robbed me of a dear 

mother, which has plundered me of a beloved sister 

and three dear brothers, and which institution. has 

doomed thein to suffer, as they are now swifering, in 

chains and slavery. Whaiever else there may be to 

admire in the condition of America, at all events, I 

hate that portion of her Constitution. I hate, I fer- 

vently hate, chose laws and institutions of Amcrica, 

which consiza three millions of my brethren and sis- 

ters to chains for-life. Tulk about going to the slavc- 

holders with money! Talk about recognizing their 

right to property in human beings! What! proper- 

ty in man! property in God's children! I will not 

acknowledge that any man has a right to hold me as 

property, till he can show his right to supersede the 

prerogative of that Creator whose alone I am. [Cheers.] 

Just read the letter which you will find in the preface 

to my narrative, where my own master has very kind- 

ly offered to sell me to myself for half price. [Laugh- 
ter.] lie imagines that the anti-slavery movement 
has depreciated his property in me, and therefore he 
‘offers to take half price for his ranaway property. 

‘ [Renewed laughter. ] My answer to him was, that he 
should never receive a single dollar from me, or any 

‘one else in my behalf, with my consent. [Cheers.] 

1 said so, because I am hot willing to acknowledge 

the right of property in man under any circumstan- 

ces. Ibelieve that the same God who made the slave- 

holder made the-slave—{hear, hear]—and that the 
one is just as free as the other. 

Before resuming my seat, I would say to our friend 
from Boston, as I said to another gentleman a short 
time before.I left. America, who talked in a similar 
manner about the slave States, and the good treat- 
ment ihe slaves received, and so forth. At the close 
of a meeting, that gentleman rose, and requested 
permission to ask me some simple questions, which 
were as follows: Had I not enough to eat when 1 
haved in slavery ?. Was I not well clothed while in the 
Southern States? Was I ever whipped? and so forth. 
I saw that he only wanted a peg on which to hang a 
pro-slavery speech, but I answered his questions in 
the affirmative. He immediately rose and made a 
speech, in which he endeavored to make his audience 
believe that I had run away from a very good place 
indeed. [Laughter.] He asked them if they did not 
know hundreds and thousends of poor people in 
America and England, who would be willing to go 
into the State of Missouri, and there fill the situation 
I had run away from: [Cries of Oh, Oh!} A por- 
tion of the assembly for a moment really thought his 
plea. for slavery was a good one. I saw that the 
meeting was anxious to break up, in consequence of 
the lateness of the hour, and therefore that it would 
not do for me to reply at any length, and Laccordingly 
rose and wate sinsiasenieh ie sores 0 2S 
the suatetba at eeth apis quite another 


there; but however that may he, I have to infor ~ 
him that that situation is still vacant, and as far as 
have any thing voluntary to do with it, it shall re 
niain so; but, nevertheless, if that gentleman likes 1 
go into Missouri and fill it, I will give him a re 
commendation to my old master, and I doubt not thi 
he would reecive him with oven arms, and give hii 
enough to cat, enough to wear, and flog him when 
ever he thought he required it. (Loud cheers an 
laughter.) .So. I.say to. our friend from Boston, to; 
night, if he is so charmed with slavery, he shall hav 
the same recommendation to my old master, [Lou 
cheers. ] 


[The resolution was then put and carried unani 
mously, and the Chairman was about to return thanks 
but was interrupted by loud cries for Mr. Brock.] 


The Rev. Mr. Brock, in compliance with the ex- 
pression of feeling, thcn came forward and said :— 
Mr. Chairman, I came into the meeting at this late 
hour, on purpose to apologize for not having beer 
here before; but I thought it better to be here late 
then never. (Cheers.) I wrote a letter to my frienc. 
Brown, which I hope satisfied him as to my absence ; 
but I iclt that as my name had been publicly. an- 
nounced, you would think, by hook or by crook, 
it was my duty to be here. I shall only say just one 
word, for after 10 o'clock, I have no right to say 
more,’ I have just two passages of Scripture which 
are my sheet-anchors in all these matters which you 
have been discussing to-night:—' God hath made o.’ 
one blood all the nations of men, to dwell upon all 
the face of the earth’—that settles the matter about 
one class of men holding another in slavery. The 
other passage is this :—* As ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them.’ Now, I 
think that settles the rest of the matter. I do hope 
and trust, Mr. Chairman, that this meeting, interested 
as I quite perceive it has been with the proceedings 
of the evening, will not let that interest evaporate, or 
suffer what they have heard merely to terminate on 
itself; but that they will act in regard to American 
slavery, and slavery all over the world, in the same 
manner as we were wont to act ten, fifteen, or twen- 
ty years ago. Why, my friends, I recollect the time 
when there was no keeping in public enthusiasm ; 
when there was positively no keeping down the ar- 
dent fecling on the subject, either in England, Scot- 
land or Ireland. As for public meetings, why, they 
went all to nothing ahead of the platform. (Cheers 
and laughter.) We could not urge duty vehemently 
enough, we could not point out the course of duty 
with any thing like sufficient activity and prompti- 
tude for the public feeling to adopt and carry it out. 
Unhappily, as my friend George Thompson knows, 
that feeling has gone down; I do not know why. 
(Hear, hear.) Now, if this meeting in the Music 
Hall, Store street, should be the means of this anti- 
slavery feeling springing up again, my friend Brown, 
I am sure, will be extremely glad, and we, I think, 
shall be somewhat honored; for, remember, whilst 
our anti-slavery feeling here has heen getting languid, 
slavery has been going on in America, and elsewhere, 
to a great extent; so that by thousands every year 
—I believe at the rate of 1000 every day—our fellow- 
creatures in Africa have been stolen, kidnapped, and 
carried across the Atlantic, and there sold as goods 
and chaticls. I do not care to whom they have been 
sold; I know it was no voluntary act on the part of 
the slaves that they should be sold to any man. I 
would not sell myself to the best man in the world, 
and I do not believe they would either. (Cheers.) I 
hold this to be a great truth, that if you reduce a 
man to a thing, itis all over with him; you may 
clothe him with purple and fine linen, and feed him 
sumptuously every day; but you have denuded him 
of his humanity ; you have put hi.n down below the 
level of the brutes that perish; and though you may 
pamper to this taste, or pander to the other, you 


lhave, nevertheless, done that to him which God 


frowns upon, and which, sooner or later, he will 

make you account for at the tribunal of rightcous- 

ness and truth. (Cheers.) Well then, my friends, 

whenever you meet with any American citizens, 

(and there are a great many of them in England,) 

ask them what they think about slavery; keep them 

to the question, and do not let them shirkit. Inquire 

of them if they vote anti-slavery; and unless they 

do, let them understand, unequivocally, without any 
thing like rudeness, that you do not regard them as 
standing on the same platform as yourselves. (Cheers.) 

A Vorce—There is one of the sort ne.r you. 

Rev. Mr. Brocx—O, well, let him speak,,if he likes, 

after I have done. 1 should like nothing better than 

to have a pro-slavery man here foot to foot, and. if 
I did not turn him inside out, why I know George 
‘Thompson would. (Loud cheers.) I say, let us make 

the American citizens who come to our country, 

whether we meet with them in our sanctuaries, mar- 

kets, or places of merchandise, let us make them all 
feel, that if they are not anti-slavery at home, as well 

as in England, they are not our men. (Hear, hear.) 

Never shall the hour come, as far as I am at present 
enlightened, in which any man shall tread the floor of 
the pulpit that I oceupy, or minister in the sanctuary 
where I am pastor, unless I get from him a distinet 
pledge, that he is out ard out at home, where anti- 
slavery is unpopular, as well as here, where it seems 
to be very popular; that he will stand up for the 
right of man, abstractly and practically, to be his own 
property. (Loud cheers.) That he will claim for ev- 
ery man the right to do with himself just what seems 
good in his own sight, provided he trenches not on 
fair and equal laws for the benefit of society, he be- 
ing answerable, in other respects, to no being in the 
universe, except that gréat God who made us all, 
(Cheers.) See that you do this, my brethren, and 
let us send the American pro-slavery citizens back, 
feeling that their pro-slavery principles and pro-sla- 
very practices operate as a bar and interdict against 
them in all Christien and civilized society in England ; 
so that when they come over terc, instead of being 
smiled upon and caressed, they will be treated as they 
ought to be, as perpetrators of one of the greatest 
moral crimes. It is from the fact of our not having 
adopted this course, and tested Americans in this 
manner, that countenance has been given by us to 
slavery in the United States; but if men of pro-sla- 
very principles come to you, whether they be minis- 
ters or not, if you treat them honestly and fairly in 











thing to what it ever appeared to me when I was 


| heard, led you to act in that uncompromising mam: 


ly, roughly, or vulgarly, but with sincerity, and from 
the heart, Do not let the pro-slavery man’s want of 
humanity induce you to mect him as though you 
would tread him under your feet, but meet him hon- 
estly, not with a frown, but sti! throwing into your 
voice that sort of energy which honest John Bull 
knows pretty well how to use when his pprpose is 
once formed, and his resolution fully taken, 

I beg pardon for having come in so late, and also 
for having occupied any portion of your time at this 
hour. (Cries of “No, no.") Whatever may be the 
case with others, I for one thank our friend Brown 
for coming here, and those friends of his who have 
assisted in getting up this meeting; and I hope we 
shall be the means of giving him a lift in Store street, 
and that by and by we shall give another lift to Mr. 
Pennington, a black man, who is also a fugitive slave, 
and who once put the late Bishop of Norwich into a 
most perfect fix. I will tell you how, A very excel- 
lent, good man, by the by, was that deceased Bishop, 
as I can testify; I wish that all Bishops were like 
him. (Hear, hear.) At an anti-slavery meeting in 
Exeter Hall, the Bishop said, that he thought, some- 
how or other, slavery was to exist to the end of the 
world, and that he did not see how it was to be got 
rid of. Mr. Pennington was there, and had to speak 
alter his lordship. Now, Mr. Pennington is one of 
those men whom the American slaveholders would 
wish us to believe have no brains; he belongs to a 
race of beings which they tell us have no mind, but 
are pretty much homogeneous with the ourang outang, 
and as for standing on a platform like this, why it 
would be the very consummation of audaciousness 
and arrogance, to think of a man of that race, of that 
country, and ‘hat family, presuming that he could 
occupy a position like this wit: propriety. Well, 
the Bishop said, ‘ We shall have slavery to the end of 
the world, I fear.’ Mr. Pennington turned round on 
his Lordship, and said, ‘If that be so, if in the judg- 
ment of so great a theologian as your Lordship it is 
to be so, it is high time we gave the white man a‘taste 
of it; and as the black man has had it in the former 
part of the world, perhaps it would be right to let the 
white man have it in the latter part.’ (Cheers and 
laughter.) Now, you have given Mr. Brown a warm 
welcome to England, and I am glad of it, for he de- 
serves it; in a very little time, we will try to give 
Mr. Pennington, in this neighborhood, a welcome too. 
I say, let us have all these escaped slaves. Mr. Pen- 
nington is a runaway slave as well as Mr. Brown; 
they both thought proper to assert their right to the 
benefit of theis own persons, and remembering that 
God had given them the prerogative of going where 
they pleased, and doing what they liked, in so far as 
any American slaveholder was concerned, they 
thought fit practically to assert that right. Let our 
friend Brown, and all who are in the same predica- 
ment, know that in England they shall have a hearty 
welcome ; that Englishmen will help them in their 
efforts to get clean rid of slavery. And then, do not 
let us forget, also, that there is a good deal of slavery 
in other places. [Hear, hear.] But we cannot talk 
about that now. It is a great shame, after all we 
have done to put an end to slavery in our own domin- 
ions, aftcr the twenty millions we have paid in com- 
pensation to the slaveholders—and a great mistake I 
believe that was [hear, hear]—after all the money we 
have paid, all the efforts we have expended, all the 
years of labor we have bestowed, after all the jubilees 
we had at what we supposed to be the final abolition 
of the evil, after all the throwing up of caps, 1 say 
it is a great shame, after all this, that our work should 
have to a great extent, as I believe it will have, to be 
done over again. I ask my friends here in this neigh- 
borhood, whether some of these days we shall not 
have in this hall, or somewhere else, a meeting about 
the whole question—[cheers]—and try to bring to 
bear once more upon the abomination of all abomina- 
tions, a large, ample, and accumulated mass of sancti- 
fied feeling, and cause that which in poetry is said to 
be true, although I believe it is not true even there, 
to be in reality true in fact, that throughout all the 
British dominions, man is free. (Cheers.) Why 
should he not be free in any part of the world? He 
is free if he comes to this country. That is one of the 
best things about old England; the moment a man 
breathes her atmosphere, he is free (cheers); the 
instant he touches our shore, there is an end to slave- 
ry: 

‘England! with all thy faults, I love thee still.’ 
(The reverend gentleman resumed his seat amidst 
loud applause.) : 

The Cuarmman then announced that Mr. Jones wish- 
ed to say a few words in conclusion. (O! and laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. Joxzs—lIt is simply this, ladies and gentiemen : 
No one has admired more than I have the remarks of 
the gentleman who has just had the honor of addres- 
sing you; but I venture to believe, from the observa- 
tions he has made, that he could not have heard my 
preceding speech ; for if so, I do not think he would 
have made, as I felt them to be, those personalities 
tome. (Cries of ‘O! O!’ * No,Sno!") 

Mr. Brocx—I declare I never saw the gentleman in 
my life before, arid never heard his voice till now. 
(Loud laughter.) 

Mr. Jonzes—Therefore, the reverend gentleman did 
not hear me speak before. 

The CuarmMan, in responding to the vote of thanks, 
said :—I hope that the impression that has been made 
upon your minds against this abominable piece of na- 
tional iniquity, American slavery, by the proceedings 
of this evening, will not be allowed to pass away, but 
will live in your remembrance, and induce you to ac- 
tive exertion in this matter, leading you to use your 
influence, in every possible way, till this great nation- 
al and moral curse shall be swept from the world. 
(Loud cheers.) 








Alluding to the recent union of the Barn- 
elec ahh Oe-old Hunkers in the Empire State, 
the Pennsylvania Freeman says— 


Wri soca the new 
i though . Buffalo plat was too 
narrow fri and it waa like foreing a cae! ; 
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KOSSUTH’S LETTER TO LORD PALMERSTON. 
Winpex, (Turkey,) Sept. 20. 


Your Excellency is, no doubt, already informed of 
the fall of my country—unhappy Hungary, assuredly 
worthy of a better fate. 

It was not prompted by the spirit of disorder, or the 
anbitious views of faction; it was not a revolutionary 
l-aning, which induced my native country to accept 
the mortal struggle maintained so gloriously, and 
brought, by nefarious means, to so unfortunate an end. 

Hungary has deserved from her kings the histori- 
cal epithet of ‘ generous nation, for she never allow- 
ed herself to be surpassed in loyalty and faithful ad- 
herence to her sovereigns by any nation in the world. 

Nothing but the most revolting treachery, the most 
tyrannical oppression, and cruelties unheard of in the 
words of history—nothing but the infernal doom of 
annihilation to her national existence, preserved 
through a thousand years, through adversities so nu- 
inerous, were able to rouse her to oppose the fatal 
stroke aimed at her very iife, to enable her to repulse 
the tyrannical assault of the ungrateful Hapsburgs, or 
to acccept the struggle for life, honor, and liberty 
forced upon her. And she has nobly fought that 
holy battle, in which, with the aid of Almighty God, 
she prevailed against Austria, whom we crushed to 
the earth, standing firm even when attacked by the 
Russian giant, in the consciousness of justice, in our 
hope in God, in our hope, my lord, in the generous 
feeling of your great and glorious nation, the natural 
supporter of justice and humanity throughout the 
world. But this is over: what tyranny began, has 
been by treachery eonc!nded ; on all sides abandoned, 
my poor country has fallen, not through the over- 
whelming power of two great empires, but by the 
faults, and { may say the treason, of her own sons. 

To these untoward events, | pray God that my un- 
happy country may be the only sacrifice, and that the 
true interests of peace, freedom and civilization 
through the world may not be involved in our unhap- 
py fate. 

Mr. Francis Puiskey, our diplomatic agent in Lon- 
don, has received ample information as to the cause 
of this sudden and unlooked-for change inthe affairs 
of Hungary, and is instructed to communicate it to 
your Excellency, if youare graciously pleased to re- 
ceive the same. It is not antipathy to Austria, though 
so well-merited at the hands of every Hungarian, but 
a true conviction which makes me say, that even Aus- 
tria has lost far more by her victory gained, through 
Russian aid,than she would have Jost in merited de- 
feat, through honorable arrangement. Fallen from 
her position of a first-rate power, she has now forfeit- 
ed her self-consistency, and sunk into the obedient 
instrument of Russian ambition and of Russian com- 
mands, 

Russia only has gained at this sanguinary game; 
she has extended and strengthened her influence in 
the east of Etrope, and threatens already, in a fear- 
ful manner, with outstretching arms, not only the in- 
tegrity, but the moral busis of the Turkish Empire. 

M ty it please you, my lord, to allow me tocommu- 
nicate to your Excellency a most revolting condition 
which the Turkish Government, at the suggestion of 
Tagg is about to impose upon us poor homeless ex- 
ves, 

I, the Governor of unhappy Hungary, after having, 


I believe, asa good citizen and honest man, fulfilled | 
to the list my duties to my country, had no choice left | 
me between the repose of the grave and the inex- 


press.ble anguish of expatriation. 
Many of my brethren in misfortune had preceded 





me on the Turkish territory. I followed thither in 
the hope that I should be permitted to pass to Eng- 
land, and there under the protection of the English 


people—a protection never yet denied to persecuted | 
man—allowed to repose for awhile my wearied head | 





on the hospitable shore of your happy island. 
But even with these views, I would rather have sur- 
rendered myself to my deadliest enemy than to cause | 


any difficulties to the Turkish Government, whose 
situation I well know how to appreciate, and there- 





fore did not intrude on the Turkish territories with- | 
out previously inquiring whether IT and my compan- | 
ions in misfortune would be willingly received, and | 
the protection of the Sultan granted to us. 

We received the assurance that we were welcome | 
guests, and should enjoy the full protection of his | 
M yesty the Padisha, who would rather Sacrifice 50,- | 
000 men of his own snbjeets, than allow one hair of 


our heads to be injured, 

It was only on this assurance that we passed into 
the Turkish territory, und according to the generous 
assurance, we were received and tended on our jour- 
ney, received in Widden as the Sultan’s guests and 
treated hospitably, during four weeks whilst waiting | 
from Constantinople further orders as to the continu- 
ation of our sad journey to some distant shore. 

Even the ambassadors of England and France, to 
whom I ventured, in the name of humanity, to appeal, 
were so kind as to assure me of their fnll sympathy. 

His Majesty the Sultan was so gracious as to give 
a decided negative to the inhuman pretensions of our 
extradition demanded by Russia and Austria. 

But a fresh letter from his Majesty the Czar ar- 
rived in Constantinople, and its consequence was the 


‘suggestion, sent to us by an express messenger of 


the Turkish Government, that the Poles and Hunga- 
rians, and in particular myself, Count Casimir, Ba- 
thainy, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Hungary under 
my government, and the Generals Messaros and 
Perezel, (all present here,) would be surrendered, un- 
less we chose to abjure the faith of our forefathers in 
the religion of Christ, and become Mussulmans. And 
thus five thousand Christians are placed in the terri- 
ble alternative either of facing the scaffold, or of pur- 
ehasing their lives by abandoning their faith. So 
low is already fallen the once mighty Turkey, that 
she can devise no other means to answer or evade 
the demands of Russia. 

Words fail me to qualify these astonishing sugges- 
tions, such as never have been made yet to the fallen 
chief of a generous nation, and could hardly have 
been expected in the nineteenth century. 

My answer does not adinit of hesitation. Between 
death and shame, the choice can be neither dubious 
nor difficult. Governor of Hungary, and elected to 
that high place by the confidence of ffteen millions 
of my countrymen, | know well what I owe to the 
honor of my country, even in exile. Even as a pri- 
vate individual, [ have an honorable path to pursue. 
Once Governor of a generous country, I leave no 
heritage to my children,—they shall at least bear an 
unsullied name. God’s willbe done. I am prepared 
to die; batas I think this measure dishonorable and 
injurious to Turkey, whose interests I sincerely have 
at heart, and asI feel it a duty to save my compan- 
ions, if L can, from a degrading’ alternative, I have 
replied to the Grand Vizier ina conriliatory manner, 
and took also the liberty to apply to Sir Stratford 
Canning and Gegeral Aupich for their generous aid 
against this tyrannic act. In full reliance on 
the noble sentiments and generous principles of your 
Excellency, by which,as well as through your wisdom, 
vou have secured the esteem of the civilized world, 
I trust to be excused in enclosing copies of my two 
letters to the Grand Vizier and Sir Stratford Can- 
ning. 
iam informed that the whole matter is a cabal 

against the ministry of Reschid Pasha, whose enemies 
would wish to force him to our extradition, in order 
to lower it in public estimation, and render impossi- 
ble its continuance in office. It is certain that in the 
grand council held on the 9th and 10th of September, 
after a tamultuous debate, the majority of the coun- 
cil declared in favor of our extradition, the majority 
of the ministry against it. No decision was come 
to, in consequence of the altercation which took 
place; but, notwithstanding, the ministry thought 
fit to makems the revolting suggestion I have named. 

This mode of solving the diificulty would not, I 
am convineed, save the ministry, because a _protec- 
tion only given, in contradiction of the Sultan's gen- 
erous feeling, at the price of five thousand Christians 
abandoning their faith, would be revolting to the 
whole Christian world, and prove hardly calculated to 
winsynpathies for Tarkey in the event of war with 
Russia, which, in the opinion of the most experienced 
Turkish statesman, is approaching fast. 

As tomy native country, Turkey does, I believe, 
already feel the loss of the neglected opportunity of 
having givento Hungary at least some moral help to 
enable it to check the advance of the common ene- 
my. But it appears to me that it would be a very 
ill-advised mode of gaining Hungarian sympathy by 
sending me to an Austrian scaffold, and forcing my 
unhappy companions to abjure their religion, or ac- 
cept the same alternative, 

No friends to the Turkish Government would 
spring up from ty blood shed by her broken faith, but 
many deadly foes. My lord, your heart will, I am 
sure, excuse my having called your attention to our 

“unhappy fate, since it has now assumed political im- 
portance. Abandoned in this unsocial land by the 
whole world, even the first duties of humanity ‘give 

_ us no promise of protection, unless, my lord, you and 
‘your g nation come forward to protect us. 

What steps it may be Resale you should 


trike. what we havea richt to expect from the well- 


known generosity vi Las. ,.. vom be maruly At 











ting for me to enter on. I place my 
companions’ fate in your hands, my and in the 
name of humanity throw myself under the protec- 
tion of England. 

Time presses—our doom may in a few days 
sealed. Allow me to make a humble 
I am aman, my lord, prepared to face the worst ; and 
I can die with a free look at heaven, as I have lived. 
But I am also, my Jord, 1 son and father; 
my poor, true-hearted wife, my children, and "hey 
ble old mother, are wandering about Hungary. ; 
will probably soon fall into the hands of those Aus- 
trians who delight in torturing even feeble women, 
and with whom the innocence of childhood is no 
protection against persecutions. J conjure your Ex- 
cellency, in the name of the Most High, to pat a stop 
to these cruelties by your powerful and es- 
pecially to accord my wife and children an asylumon 
the soil of the generous English people. 

As to my poor—my beloved and noble country— 
must she, too, perish forever? Shall she unaided, 
abandoned to her fate, and unavenged, be doomed 
to annihilation by hertyrants ? Wil! England, once 
her hope, not become her consolation ? 

The politica! interests of civilized Enrope, so many 
weighty considerations respecting England herself, 
and ctefly the maintenance of the Ottoman empire, 
are too intimately bound up with the existence of 
Hungary for me to lose all hope My lord, may God 
Almighty for many years shield {ou that you ma 
long protect the unfortunate, and live to be the = - 
ian of the rights of freedom and humanity. I sub- 
scribe myself, with the most perfect respect and es- 


tee Signed 
pe oom L. KOSSUTH. 





From Burritt’s Christian Citizen. 
UNCHRISTIAN. 


Father Mathew was at Woonsocket last week, and 
received a most cordial reception from’ the people. 
The address of welcome, by the Rev. James M. Da- 
vis, of that place, was, for the most part, very elo- 
quent and appropriate, and as we perused it, we 
thought of giving some of its most brilliant passages 
a place in the Citizen, for the gratification of our 
readers; but when we came to the following con- 
temptible fling at a class of reformers, who, however 
much people may differ as to the soundness of their 
views, al] must agree are sincere, honest, virtuous 
men, our views were so changed that we could not 
do it. 

*A Yankee distiller, or liquor dealer, or rum drink- 
er, or rum licenser, or rum sympathizer, amid all the 
light which has been shed upon this question, is a 
moral monstrosity, which is cnough to frighten and 
appal even Father Mathew himself. I can think of 
nothing more terrible, except it be a Garrisonian abo- 
litionist! That is the only kind of an animal in hu- 
mn shape that will not bid you welcome, Sir, to our 
shores. He, Sir, cursed you before you came, and like 
the possessed among the tombs of the Gergesenes, will 
foam and rage, and cut himself with stones,—but he- 
fore you depart, may the Almighty give you power to 
drive the devil from him.’ 


- Wffat a pity that a minister of the Gospel could 
not have selected a more appropriate occasion to let 
out the malignity of his heart,than that in which all 
parties and sects hid united to do honor to an illustri- 
ous stranger, and that he should have been so far car- 
ried away by the bitterness of his feelings, as to eke 
out his malediction with a falsehood! 

In his reply to the Rev. gentleman, it is due to 
Father Mathew to say, that he made no allusion to 
this part of the address of welcome. He could not 
have done so but to condemn it, and he doubtless 
thought it not the part of good manners to quarrel 
with his host. He probably remembered, too, that 
those people whom he had heard stigmatizedas more 
terrible than distillers and liquor drinkers, had been 
among his country’s truest friends ;—that in the midst 
of that dreadful winter, when gaunt famine entered 
the mud hovels of his poverty-stricken country, it was | 
these men who were among the first to send abroad 
their appeals for help, and advance liberal contribu- 
tions from their own pockets. It was these women 
who, like angels of mercy, were going up and down 
the streets of our towns and cities, collecting the | 
charities of the benevolent, for the relief of their starv- | 
ing sisters far away. The long columns of the Lib- | 
erator and Standard, filled with acknowledgments of | 
remittances in cash, grain and clothing, for the re- 
lief of Ireland, attest how successful were all these 
appeals and labors. Why, the whole State of Con- 
necticut, famed as it is as the ‘land of steady habits’ 
and of churches, furnished hardly a tythe of the char- 
ities to relieve that direful suffering, which was col- 
lected by those who, according to the Rev. minister 
of Woonsocket, are very demons upon the earth. 
It seems to us that, in the thirteenth chapter of Ist 
Corinthians, he might find some subject matter for 
reflection, which, if carefully read, might mend both 
his morals anc his manners; for we hold it to be im- 
moral to say what is untrue; and unmannerly to make 
a social gathering of all parties and sects an occasion 
for the indulgence of sectarian spleen. 





From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
OUR ANNUAL MEETING. 


The opinion seems to be unanimous among our 
friends, that our anniversary has this year been the 
most interesting and profitable meeting that we have 
held for years. The topics considered were practical, 
and matters of importance to every abolitionist: the 
discussions were generally able and spirited, and 
conducted with good temper. Nothing occurred dur- 
ing its session, worthy of notice, to disturb the har- 
mony of feeling and action, though there was no 
suppression of dissenting views, and we sometimes 
had warm debates upon questions of principle or 
policy. } 

Not only to abolitionists, but to the public at 
large, it was evidently an attractive and interesting 
meeting. The evening meetings were both crowd- 
ed, mainly by citizens of the town and vicinity, who 
had never been identified with our cause, and what 
we inferred from their serious and candid attention 
and deportment at the time, is contirmed by subse- 
quent information—that the truth spoken left a deep 
and favorable impression for our cause. 

Not the slightest evidence of this is the disturb- 
ance manifested by some of the reverend slavehold- 
ers and parasites of slavery, in attendance upon the 
Presbyterian and German Reformed Synods at the 
time. We met one of these Southern priests in our 
meeting. and found him greatly enraged at us‘ fanat- 
ics, and ‘ disorganizers,’ who were doing so much 
‘ mischief’ to his darling institution. He very gen- 
erously offered—when, unaware of his character and 
opinions, we asked him for a contribution to the an- 
ti-slavery cause,—to contribute to buy a gallows to 
hang the whole of us; and we think, from his tone 
and manner, that he would readily have volunteered 
as hangman for the occasion, could his prayer have 
been answered; but however ‘fervent,’ it was, for- 
tunately for our necks, not ‘effectual.’ Thanks to 
the powerlessness of this ‘ Minister of Christ, as we 
suppose he impudently and blasphemously calls him- 
self. When we invited him to come forward and 
defend his cause, and show us our errors, instead of 
railing at or about us, and pledged him a quiet and 
fair hearing, he left the house. We heard of anoth- 
er consecrated slanderer, who attempted to stir up 
enmity to our cause, by retailing about the village 
such absurd falsehoods as that ‘Garrison asserted 
that the Bible emanated from the lower Pit’ He 
certainly forgot thie uld Jesuit’sadvice to his young 
disciple: ‘Never tell improbable or useless lies.’ 
We see in the Baltimore Sun, a letter dated from 
Norristown, and understood to be from a Baltimore 
clergyman, which repeats the silly and stupid false- 
hood, accompanying it with kindred perversions of 
the truth. This we expett, and in it we see the 
signs that our blows are felt by our opponents, and 
are encouraged to repeat them. 





Scnooxs my Vineinta. A gun to establish 
free schools in Albemarle Co., Va., has been voted 
down by the people, by a large majority. A writer 
in the Richmond Republican hopes the subject will 
never be brought forward again to ‘ disturb our har- 


of Virginia LRots Let i oh Fin 
b dreth in his history : e have forty- 
Cight ; and our ministers are well paid, and 














_ FREEDOM OP CONSCIENCE. 
Below, we give the form of a memorial, to be cir- 
culated, signed, and presented at the next session of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, asking for the re- 
peal of all laws in this Commonwealth which enforce 
the observance of the first day of the week as ‘the 
Lord’s day,’ or ‘ the Sabbath,” for the reasons therein 
set forth. This form has been carefully prepared for 
universal acceptance, so that every person may con- 
sistently affix his signature to it, whatever may be 
his views respecting the sanctification of time.— 
Under their Bill of Rights, and before the law, the 
people are to insist upon a full recognition and an un- 
restricted exercise of the rights of conscience. But 
conscience is not free, in all cases, in this State. The 
time has been when it was much more trammelled, by 
legal prohibitions and penalties, than it is at present ; 
still, at least one yoke remains to be broken, one usur- 
pation remains to be overthrown, and that is, the 
compulsory observance of Sunday as ‘ the Lord’s day.’ 
The legislature, in the passage of its sabbatica) enact- 


} ments, has mistaken its powers and duties, and must 


be made to repeal what it has had no right to enjoin. 
It is true, those enactments have not been repugnant 
to the wishes or ‘he feelings of a large majority of the 
people, so far as a belief in the obligation to regard 
the first day of the week as the Sabbath is concern- 
ed; but they are none the less oppressive and uncon- 
stitutional on that acceunt. Conscience is not to be 
governed by political majorities. ‘I am the majori- 
ty,’ says an eloquent speaker on this subject, ‘ and 
you are the majority, in every question of conscience. 
Can you speak of ballot boxes, of the ayes and noes 
of the legislative hall, against this right of individu- 
al conscience? It stands too high for legislative pow- 
er to reach upto it. Nothing is clearer, than that 
the absolute right of a free conscience grows necessa- 
rily out of the truth, that we owe obedience to God 
alone in this universe. Let the Constitution be what 
it may, let the statute be what it may, let judicial 
precedent be what it may, we have a right, by reason 
of our equal human nature with all other men, to 
claim and exercise this liberty of conscience.’ 

True religion is not to be propagated by fire or the 
sword, by consigning the heretic to the dungeon or 
the stake, *or by any despotic contrivance. It desires 
nothing more than ‘a fair field and no quarter’; 
it asks of the State no special privileges or preroga- 
tives ; its origin, strength, reliance, are divine. None 
but the deluded, the hypocritical, the bigoted, seek to 
impose their religious sentiments on the consciences 
of others, by the infliction of legal penalties: their 
the strong arm of power. If, in this age and in this 
dissenter, it is not because they are not animated by 
the persecuting spirit of past ages, which consigned 
to devouring flames men, women and children for 
opinion’s sake, but solely because the day has gone 
by for such scenes to be tolerated. They persecute 
and punish to the full extent that the times allow; 
thus showing that, if they had lived in the days of 
Jesus and his apostles—of Tyndale, Huss and Luther 
—they would have been as cruel as the most unre- 
lenting. 

The memorial for the repeal of all sabbatical en- 
actments is a direct appeal to the golden rule, * What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.’ There are great and growing di- 
versities of opinion respecting the holiness of days. 
Whose consciences shall be protected, whose trampled 
under foot? Suppose, at some future session, a ma- 
jority of both houses of the Legislature should pass a 
law, forbidding the observance of the first day of the 
week as the Sabbath, by any of the citizens, under 
severe penalties. In that case, we are quite sure 
that our first day Sabbatarians would loudly exclaim 
against the tyranny of such an enactment, talk elo- 
quently about the sacred rights of conscience, and 
boldly protest against such a union of Church and 
State ;- but such a law would be quite as just and as 
constitutional as that which now enjoins the sabbat- 
ical observance of Sunday. Those who believe in that 
observance must not claim an exemption for them- 
sclves, which they are not willing to concede to oth- 
ers, equally intelligent and exemplary, equally con- 
scientious and sincere. If they would not be heavily 
fined, or torn from their families and thrust into pris- 
on, for their peculiar views of the SabLath; so ought 
they not to treat others in this brutal manner, for 
being unable to receive those views as sound and 
wholesome. 

All classes of religionists, therefore, are equally in- 
terested in the just settlement of this question. Let 
them all be invited, and urged, if necessary, to put 
their names to the memorial, asking for the repeal 
of al! existing sabbatical enactments, Such a repeal 
will not be taking sides on this guestio vezata, but will 
be simply recognizing the sacredness of conscience 
in matters of religious faith and practice. 

We call upon all the friends of equal rights and true 
religion, in every city, town and village in the Com- 
monwealth, immediately to circulate these memorials, 
and give every man and woman an opportunity to 
sign them, so that they may be ready for presentation 
at an early day at the next session of the Legislature. 
If any refuse to sign, let their objections be noted 
down, especially if they belong to the clerical profes- 
sion. Let it be known who are in favor of liberty of 
conscience, and who against it. 


To tHe Senate anp Hovse or REPRESENT- 

ATIVES OF MASSACHUSETTS : 

The undersigned, inhabitants of Massachu- 
setts, respectfully ask of the Legislature the re- 
peal of all laws in this Commonwealth, en- 
foreing the observance of a day of the week as 
‘the Sabbath,’ or ‘ the Lord’s day’ — 

1. Because there exists among the people an 
equally honest and conscientious difference of 
opinion as to the holiness of particular days, 
and the mode of their observance ; 

2. Because it is contrary to the fundamental 
idea of a republican government, that conscience 
should be coerced into conformity by law, or 
that special rights and privileges should be given 
to a particular religious belief ; 

3. Because the question of the holiness of 
days,—like that of public worship, the support 
of the clergy, the observance of ordinances,— 
should be left in its decision to individual con- 
science, and made to depend on its own merits, 
without the intervention of the State ; and, 

4. Because, as it has been found safe, politic 
and beneficial to allow the people to decide for 
themselves in all other religious matters, there 
is no reason to doubt that the same good results 
would follow the repeal of the Sabbatical laws 
complained of. 


{= Editors of newspapers in Massachusetts, friend- 
ly to the rights of cons ience, are respectfully request- 
ed to give the above memorial a place in their col- 
umns, and to urge all persons, without reference to 
sect or party, to sign it. em : 


HAMPDEN COUNTY. 
[3 We would call the sperial attention of aboli- 
tionists and others in Hampden county to the notice 
of the Convention at SprinGriexp, to be held on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, Nov. 3 and 4, commencing at 2, 
P. M., of the former day. Let all who ‘remeimber 
those in bonds 2s bound with them’ make some ef- 
fort—if need be, sacrifice—to be present, and lerd the 
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aid of that presence to the cause of Righteousness, 


faith and hope are not in God, but in the potency of | 


country, they refrain from burning the heretic or| 
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‘lamore and B. Perley Poore were appointed secreta- 
ries. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. Stowe, of 
the Bethel Chapel, who, in the course: of his para- 
doxical supplication, lauded ‘ our noble navy,’ and 
yet prayed that peace and purity might prevail 
throughout the world! About as sensible as it would 
be to eulogise ‘our noble system of slavery,’ and ther 
pray that liberty might be enjoyed by all mankind. 
Mr. Haynes was formerly connected with the navy, 
and has entered into this reform with an earnest spir- 
it and a brave heart. He made a sensible, straight- 
forward speech, showing the demoralizing consequen- 
ces to seamen of the spirit ration, and that there was 
no excuse for its continuance. In lieu of it, he ad- 
yocated a liberal allowance of small stores, such as 
coffee, tea, sugar, and the like. But he would not 
take it from the sailors, unless the officers were pro- 
hibited by law from using any intoxicating drinks on 
board of ship; he would make the reform equal and 
just throughout. 

Mr. Haynes was followed by the Rev. Mr. Kirk, 
who made some pertinent and forcible remarks in fa- 
vor of the object of the meeting ; but, as usual, when- 
ever we have listened to him, he neutralized his 
speech by an admixture of folly and heresy. He 
strongly depicted the terrib!e criminality involved in 
the regular and systematic dealing out of grog to 
poor Jack inthe navy, but he would not censure the 
government, or the Secretary of the Navy, or Con- 
gress, for it—considerate and cautious man!—the 
blame rested on the people, he said, including him- 
self. No doubt of it; and yet ‘ the powers that be’ 
at Washington are censurable in a high degree, for 
they can abolish as easily as they established the spir- 
it ration, and need no special popular demonstration 
to warrant them in doing so at any moment. Mr. 
Kirk described, in a graphic manner, how seamen in 
the naval service are necessarily divested of all con- 
science, of all ideas of moral accountability, and made 
the instruments of war and slaughter, without any 
mind or will of their own. They must kill and de- 
stroy whenever and wherever they are commanded 
to do so by their superiors. And yet he avowed him- 
self in favor of the navy, and opposed to its abolition! 
What kind of a moral teacher or spiritual guide is 
this? The truth is, the Rev. E. N. Kirk is a misera- 
ble time-server : and as the public sentiment of the 
country is in favor of the navy, so likewise is he; 
and, practically, he has no higher standard of duty or 
action than that sentiment. It is lamentable to see a 
man of such ability, who might make his mark deep- 
ly and broadly upon the age, the victim of ‘ that fear 
of man which bringeth a snare’—and so managing as 
to give no offence to the rulers in Church or State, by 

word or deed. In the course of his remarks, he rela- 
ted an anecdote which had been told him that day, 

* to this effect—that a pious sailor in Florida having ex- 
horted a number of slaves to repent of their sins, a 
slave preacher present reminded them how much 
more comfortable and less laborious was their lot 
than that of the poor sailors, and consequently how 
much greater would be the r guilt if they should fail 
to secure their salvation! And this ridiculous story 
was told as zravely as though it was full of truth and 
good sense, mstend of its being, upon its face, a pro- 
slavery fabricucic ». for the purpose of discrediting the 
statements of abolitionists respecting the cruelties and 
horrors of the slave system! Why was it lugged in 
by Mr. Kirk, except to give the anti-slavery cause a 

‘thrust }—that cause which he has so inexcusably for- 
saken and betrayed. Whoever undertakes!to repre- 
sent the condition of the Southern slaves as preferable 
to that of American seamen, whether in the naval or 
merchant service, s either willfully blind or eonsum- 
mately ignorant. Pitiable as the condition of the 
latter generally is, the cases do not admit of compar- 
ison or parallel. 

The object of the meeting was also sustained by 
John W. Hawkins, Thomas B. Curtis, the water com- 
missioner, and Capt. Geidler, whose remarks were 
highly pertinent, impressive and encouraging. Capt. 
G. submitted the following resolution, which was u- 
nanimously adopted : 

‘Resolved, That the use of intoxicating liduor asa 
beverage, ought to be prohibited by law in the Amer- 
ican navy , that it is the source of insubordination and 
misconduct on the part of the crew, and of injustice 
on the part of the officers; and creates steadily and 
surely, year by year, a large number of habitual drunk- 
ards, and diminishes the usefulness and efficiency of 
the service, offending at once against the happiness 
and morals of the men, and the interests of the na- 
tion.’ 

Mr. Poore, secretary, then submitted the following 
resolution, which was also unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved, That a meeting to consider the subject of 
enforcing discipline in the U. S. navy by flogging, be 
held in this hall on Wednesday evening next, and that 
the public be invited to attend. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet again at the 
time and place designated. 





te Our Present Numer we regard as unusually 
interesting and valuable. The remainder of the pro- 
ceedings of the reception meeting given to WILLIAM 
Wetts Brown, the American fugitive slave, in Lon- 
don, and the letter from Mr. Brown himself, in anoth- 
er column, will be eagerly read by all. His account 
of the American slaveholder at the Peace Congress in 
Paris, who wished to be introduced by him to Victor 
Hugo and Cobden, is ‘ rich.’ So is the following :— 


‘A cross-tempered blacksmith recently ran a rod 
of red-hot iron through a wanton fool, who would 
not suff.r him to work at his forge in peace. The 
American republic, if it be not callous from long cus- 
tom, must have shared in the tortures of the wretch 
thus ruthlessly impaled, when William Welis Brown, 
a fugitive slave, the other day proclaimed the fact 
on a public platform, that in his own country, the 
steward of a steamboat having found him ‘ guilty of 
-a skin not colored like his own,’ excluded him from 
the dinner-table; while, in the capital of France, he 
appeared oy invitation at the board of M, de Tocque- 
ville, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and min- 
gled freely with statesmen, ambassadors and litera- 
ti, who not only received him into their socicty, but 
dreampt not for a moment that their courtesy to the 
negro was an act of condescension. That Mr. Brown 
should have it in his power to draw such a contrast, 
should pierce the heart and conscience of the Amer- 
ican Republic, and shame our brethren across the 
Atlantic into an abandonment of their accursed aris- 
tocracy of the skin.’—Gateshead Observer, Oct. 6, 1849. 


» 





Tae Non-Resistance Anniversary. It will be 
seen, by an official notice in another column, that the 
annual meet ng of the New England Non-Resist- 
ance Society will be held in this city on Saturday 
and Sunday, Nov. 17th and 18th. Although the So- 
ciety, as such, has not had the means to exhibit much 
vitality during the past year, the cause which it es« 
pouses is unquestionably exerting a deep influence 
upon a multitude of minds in this country, and, in 
the order of events, will yet present an aspect of the 
highest grandeur and importance. It is, in its na- 
ture, more radical than any other reformatory move- 


‘ment of the age, and will consequently be of the 
slowest and most 


is 


8" The following letter from Jauzs Havouton, 
of Dublin, to Wexpett Puitiirs, respecting the anti- 
‘apostacy of Father Marnew, is just what we 

from that excellent man—kind, plain, and 
uncompromising; and we trust it will have a salutary 
effect upon the heart of him who is the subject of it : 
ay a 35 Eccres Street, Dusurn, : 

- 28th Sept., 


1849, 
Wenpert Parurs, Esq.: 

Mx Dean Sim—I concur heartily in all the senti- 
ments you have expressed in relation to the misera- 
ble policy of Father Mathew, on the question of 
slavery, in your letter addressed to me, in the Libera- 
tor of 24th August. I did not expect that he would, 
in America, become an active missionary in theanti-| 
slavery cause; [ knew he had another field of labor 
before him, which would necessarily engage his al- 
most entire attention. But | did expect from him a 
manly expression of sympathy with the abolitionists 
of your land, and a firm and honest denunciation of 
that system which holds in bondage and embrutes 
three millions of his fellow-men in your Southern 
States. In this expectation I have been sadly disap- 
pointed; and I feel no disposition to shield the 
‘great Apostle of Temperance’ (as we fondly de- 
signated Mr. Mathew in Ireland) from any, the least 
portion of that odium which now so justly attaches 
to his name, because of this sad, this shameful de- 
reliction of that daty which he owed tothe slave, and 
to his own truth, honor, and consistency. The Ad- 
dress to the Irish in America, now again so prominent- 
ly brought forward in your papers, was signed by him 
at my request, freely and unhesitatingly, ay, even 
with joyful alacrity. I thought, at the time, that his 
whole sou! was with me, and went fully with his sig- 
nature. What he meant, when he talked of odium 
being cast on him, because of that signature, I can- 
not imagine. If one miserable-minded man in Ireland 
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sion, tens of thousands were ready to applaud the 
deed. Not that the anti-slavery sentiment is so 
strong amongst us as to induce many to cry aloud 
on behalf of the down-trodden slave; but there are 
few so base as not to give their voice for, instead of 
against hinx ; 

I can find no reasonable excuse for Father Ma- 
thew’s unworthy treatment of anti-slavery men and 
their cause ; it has affixed a stain upon his name that 


acknowledgment of his error. To be false to the 
cause of outraged humanity in the person of the 
colored man, is most unworthy of him. I have no 
words in which to express my sorrow and indigna- 
tion at such conduct—conduct not only disgraceful 
to himself, but reflecting dishonor on Ireland. 

His physical powers had been much impaired by 
serious illness, before he left home, but, when I took 
leave of him, his mental power seemed vigorous as 
ever; yet his unfaithfulness to his professed princi- 
ples, on the question of slavery, may have proceeded 
from temporary weakness, Let us hope that such is 
the true state of the case, and that he, from whom 
the world expects magnanimity superior to the com- 
mon run of mankind, will yet nobly redeem himself 
from the disgrace of having tarnished his honor, and 
injured his usefulness, by lowering the standard of 
Truth, Justice and Freedom, at the feet of woman- 
whippers and cradle-plunderers in America. 

I must acknowledge that, with all my faith in the 
truthfulness and verbal correctness of Mr. Garrison’s 
statement of the transaction, I stil] entertain the 
hope that the Great Temperance Reformer will yet 
be entitled to my esteem and regard, by such an ex- 
planation of the affair as will satisfy his best and 
only true friends, that he is determined to live and 
die the advocate of bleeding humanity; the faithful 
supporter of that Address, which he, and the noble- 
hearted O’Connell, and seventy thousand Irish men 
and women, sent out to their countrymen in Ameri- 
ca. In default of such an explanation, nothing can 
save the name of Theobald Mathew from dishonor, 
in the estimation of honest men, the world over. 
Even the slaveholder will despise, while he fawns on, 
and flatters him. My hope, in such case, would be, 
that he will spend the remainder of his days in their 
society. ; 

I doubt if any of the discouragements which re- 
formers meet are so thorouglily depressing as the in- 
stances of unfaithfulness to principle, on the part of 
educated men, which are of such frequent occur- 
rence. The shortcomings of the mass of mankind 
are as nothing in the comparison. [t requires great 
faith in the ultimate supremacy of virtue, to bear up 
against disappointments such as these. 

May Father Mathew be too wise, too honest, too 
God-fearing a man, to cast such a stumbling-block 
in the way of human progress. I wrote to him since 
he went to America, claiming his love and sympa- 
thy for the colored man. 

A friend of mine objects to your expression, the 
‘Christian sword.’ I presume you intend it to con- 
vey the idea of a prompt and faithful expression of 
Christian indignation against manifest dereliction 
from principle. 

As your letter to me seemed to require an expres- 
sion of my sentiments, I have written you, freely, 
the honest feelings of my mind. 

Yours, sincerely, 
- JAMES HAUGHTON. 


te The following extract is taken from a letter, re- 
ceived by a philanthropic individual in Philadelphia, 
from a gentleman in Ireland, whose testimony is of 
no ordinary value :— 
‘Father Mathew never seemed to me to bea tee- 
totaller, except on grounds of expediency. He does 
not profess to have any principle in teetotalism. 
He often gave the pledge to drunken men, and still 
oftener to men who had often broken their pledge. 
He was no temperance Simon Pure. He took it in 
a very free and easy way. He did not profess to see 
any malum in se in alcohol. He objected to the use 
of it only because, from the habits and temperament 
of the poor Irish, it was likely to be grossly abused, 
if the consumption of it were persevered in. 

As to his conduct towards the anti-slavery cause, 
I am not in the least surprised. Even at home, he 
showed repeatedly that he thought move of his 
Church than of the temperance cause; and it was 
hardly to be expected that, in America, he would put 
both aside for the sake of anti-slavery. He was 
never disposed to encourage temperance meetings 
or associations—he never said much of long or short 
pledges—his efforts have done nothing to liberate 
men’s minds, and keep them free. You compare 
very little men with very great ones, when you con- 
trast the Irish teetotallers with the Americaa aboli- 
tionists. I have seen a good deal of both, and this 
has long been my conclusion. Of those who have 
taken the pledge from Father Mathew, I doubt if 
one in twenty has kept it—though there can be 
no doubt that a vast deal of good has been done 
through his means. He is a trimmer, a lover of ex- 
pediency, a thorough priest—the best priest that I 
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OLD COLONY ANTI-SLAVERY. 59, > 
Agrecably to public advertisement, » s. 
meeting of the Old Colony (Plymouth ¢ 
Society was held ih the commodio 
Abington, on Sunday last, 29th 
through the day and evening. 
highly propitious, and the attendance durin, ” 
large and gratifying, friends of the cause red the dy 
parts of the county being present, as wel) 
siderable number of persons belonging to 
a cheering indicaticn that the bondage of 
nial religion is giving way to freedom of _" 
action, such as the times demand, and such = 
trodden humanity requires for its delivers, in. 
elevation. The Chair was occupied by the ne sad 
_and, after the appointment of a financial ¢,. 0 
the following resolutions were submitted to > —, 
ing by Wm. Lloyd Garrison :— —_ 

Whereas, for more than Seventy years, on 
uual return of the 4th of July, the Decla Sach 
American Independence has been ratified in ay . 
try by acclamation, though affirming +), og 
to be self-evident—that all men are ilenaes —_ 
endowed by their Creator with an incthaaas 
to liberty’; therefore, es 

1. Resolved, That the American citi 
slaves his_fellow-man, or who defends 
for his enslavement, is not only withoy 
in the highest degree criminal. 

2. Resolved, ‘That slayeholdin should : 
and treated as heinous a crime y distant 
that slaveholders should be held in as fig ‘ 
rence as slave-traffickers ; inasmuch as ste se ; 
existence of slavery as a market for human flesh, ~t 
slave trade would immediately terminate. ™ 

3. Resolved, That when public sentim 
country shall make slaveholding as base, 
and wicked an act as that of petty larceny 
system will be crushed by an avalanche » 
odium. 

4. Resolved, That so long as slave 
their abettors are publicly recognised as honorshi 
just and Christian men, it is utterly Silane . 
expect that any thing can be done effectually ‘ah 
abolition of slavery ; hence, the first thing to be Pi 
is to stain their moral character, to ridicule he af 
ligious profession, and to make them hide their th 
for shame. = 

5. Resolved, That if one human being may be inns. 
cently held in slavery, so may two, twenty. ash... 
millions; in which case it cannot be tr 
has made of one blood all nations of MEN, OF that j 
has created man in his own image, or that he , : « 
respecter of persons, or that the golden rule js ate 
ly binding upon all—* Whatsoever ye would th ms 
should do to you, do ye even so to them,’ 

6. Resolved, That if slaveholding be not a malun ix 
se—if the relation of master and slave be not abhor. 
rent to nature, and inherently vicious—then Mas, 
chusetts and other States in this Union, then England 
and France, then Denmark and Sweden, then allot. @ 
er countries which for ever prohibit slavery op thes 
soil, and refuse to recognise any such relation betwee 
their inhabitants, are guilty of usurpation and tyre. 
ny, and ought to be denounced accordingly. 

7. Resoived, That it is as plain as demonstritin [ 
can make it, that the American Church, in giving he 
sanction and protection to the accursed system of a 
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her communion, is thoroughly impure in heart, profi. 
gate in conduct, a combination of all unrighteous. 
ness, 

Whereas, to be in religious and politiM®l union wit 
slaveholders implies & oneness with them in spirit and 
purpose, and a similar moral standard of action; 
therefore, 

8. Resolved, That the motto of the American Ant: & 
Slavery Society, ‘No union with slaveholders, rel- 
giously or politically,’ is one to be adopted and acl 
upon by all who fear God and regard man. ee 

Whereas—in the language of Johu Quincy Adu 
—‘it cannot be denied that the slaveholding lorisvi © 
the South prescribed, as a condition of their assent) 7 
the Constitution, three special provisions To szcvuz ma 
PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR slate fi 3 
—the first, the immunity, for twenty years, of pre it 
serving the African slave trade; tne second, the sip ; 
ulation to surrender fugitive slaves, .n engagement 
positively prohibited by the laws of God, delivee 
from Sinai; the third, the exaction, fatal to the pr- 
ciples of popular representation, of a representawa 
for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under the nut & 
of persons ’ ;—therefore, 

9. Resolved, That it cannot be too often or too 
phatically rung in the ears of the people, tha u 
Constitution of the United States is ‘ a covenant wi 
death, and an agreement with hell,’ which ougii 
be immediately annulled. 

10. Resolved, That in the approaching State es 
tion, the only true and consistent position for 
friends of impartial liberty and universal emancy* 
tion is, to refuse to vote with any of the rival pollu 
parties, secing that those parties are equally 1) 
to swear to support the Constitution as IT Is. ry 

11. Resolved, That ‘free speech, free soil, ani fet e 
men,’ are utterly incompatible with a fraternl & Fy 
ance with men-stealers; and, therefore, t 00 
these, and to keep ourselves unstained by blood # 
pollution, we will labor for a new government sé * 
new Union. 


Se RR, Die 


These resolutions were sustained by Mr. Gam 
in earnest and argumentative speeches, and unatl- 
mously adopted. Remarks were also made by Chats 
Spear, of Boston, Elkanah Nickerson, of Harwicl, 
Nathaniel H. Whiting, and Jesse ‘Torrey. ‘The 
sion was one of deep interest, and we are confidest 
that a most salutary impression was made upon " 
minds and consciences of those who were pre? 
The anti-slavery cause is ‘right onward’ in the Od 
Colony. 

BOURNE SPOONER, Pr 

H. H. Baicuam, Sec. 

Sila a ie 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are again compelled reluctantly to eke 
of the proceedings of sundry mect:ngs of the en 
of equal School Rights in this city, by the pres 6 
of other matter. 

A long and interesting letter from Loring Moods, 
of Harwich, respecting matters and things 





Cape, pertaining to the anti-slavery caus is 08 
for insertion next week. , 
* friends 04 


To the repeated inquiries of the o® 
mirers of Joseph Barker, of Wortley, Eng 
where he is at present, and what are bis oo 
respecting a permanent residence in this apace A“ 
can only state, (not having had the pleasure of” 
him after his arrival .in the United States, eda 
our disappointment,) that he has returned ' Eng 
with the intention of coming back * wating a 
make the necessary arrangements, and *¢ 
Western Reserve, (Summitt county, te a a 
Ohio. In the last Anti-Slavery Standard #*" 
teristic letter from him, which it will give"? 


to copy next week. saat 
A letter from A. G. Campbell is ere stot 
ferred, brief as it is. We are glad to he 

the cause 


friend is beginning publicly to ; lead the © 
slave. ‘Practice makes perfect.’ soaps PY 
thracite coal, which was thrown # ~ ye 
pro-slavery argument in the course of his - 
can ignite ad libitum for the benefit of the ca” 

If the long essay, ‘The Pulpit and Sere 


or in part, as soon as we can find room. 
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pRoM A LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 
Lonpox, Oct. 8, 1849. 
FARRISON : 
* omen pursuing your protracted warfare 
righ in the United States, 1 am humbly la- 
- others to obtain for the unenfranchised 
“6 England the political rights and electoral 
em h have so long been withheld from them 
. », aristoeracy of the country, aided by the 
pth and fears of the mgnied and middle sec- 

¢ soci-tY- 

_ thy and efforts in the cause of the people 
* orevent me from taking a deep interest in 
reas of the anti-slavery agit)tion in America 
pe , well know; neither, 1 am sure, are you 
a ned spectator of events on this side the 
\ecept my congratulations on the present 
* your great question, and be encouraged in 
= ons by the cheering information I am able 
ate respecting the prospects which pre- 
of an essential triumph in England 
onopolists of political influence, and the 
ay « few titled families who have hitherto 
gst themselves all the good things in 


t preve 


june 


ysel ves, 


j State. 
election of 1847 made little alteration | 
stitution ¢ of the House of Commons; but 
occurred during that election shed 


eTai 


ta which 
upon the state of feeling amongst the elec- 
emonstrated the existence of a deep-rooted 
ation in the minds of a formidable minority 
Ee very Borough constituency, to send, if pos- 
» Pa liament, men of sound political princi- 
independent minds, and in favor of sweeping 
| measures of Ecclesiastical, Parliamentary, 
In a very few in- 


rat 


Financial Reform. 
. men of so called extreme opinions were 
uke, for example, the case of your friend, 
ce Tuompson. He entered a Borough contain- 
, 000 registered electors; a Borough looked upon 
ey strimony of the Whigs; 4 Borough previous- 
, a » pla omen to Parliament; @ Borough for 
remy b sre July, 1847, represented by the Sur- 
ul of the Ordnance, (commanding and 


Gener 

the entire Tower and other Government in- 
flu - the place,) a member of the Charles James 
Fox fumily, and, moreover, the son-in-law of King 

und by an ex-Secretary of the Board ot 
st stuinites supporter of the Whig mia.is- 
iend vows d himself the advocate of 
<a) suffrage—of the entire separation of Church 
exclusion of Bishops from the 


tne 


of self-government in the colonies 


Huse of Lords- 
verthrow of the East India Company's rule 





I of standing armies in times cf| 


e abolition 


e was returned by the largest majority 





led in the annals of electioneering cuntests ! 
ion was returned for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. Mr. Sturge nearly won Leeds. Mr. Miall, | 

r of the Nonconformist, all but beat the} 
Mr. Parry | 





lor of the Exchequer at Halifax. 
it the Marquis of Douro (the eldest son of | 
Wellington) at Norwich, and the Prime | 
Minister, though aided by his position, and by the ex-} 
ss resources of the house of Rotchschild, (most | 

loyed on the occasion,) was in imminent | 


1 r of being ignominiously driven from the city of | 


These were instructive revelations, and to me, at | 
licated that the time was fully come for the} 

yn of a measure of thorough Parliamentary re- | 

form, based on universal suffrage. Such an agitation | 
sbably have been begun in the early part of | 
ulvantage was taken of the French revo- | 


| 


y, and of the indiscreet and impo- 


13848; but 
ution of Februar 


, 
] 

tent efforts of a few of the Chartists about the same 
t 


| 
and subservient press came to | 


A mercenary 

iid of a corrupt House of Commons and a tyran- | 

il ministry, and the cry of ‘ Rebellion’ in England, | 
nd ‘Treason ’ in Igetand, drowned the faintly utter- x 


nd for justice to the whole people. The first} 





session of the new Parliament produced nothing but | 
acts worse than any ever brought forward by Sid- | 
h and Castlereagh; while the struggle for free- 
t of doors ended in the banishment, as felons, | 
t» penal colonies, of those who had suffered themselves | 

luped by the miscreant spies hired by the Gov- | 
ernment, or, with more zeal than prudence, had 
y menace and violence to achieve their patri- } 
signs. 


pening of the year 1849 beheld the country 


th sides of the channel in a state of tranquillity, 
middle classes partially recovered from their | 
y apprehensions of a civil war. ‘This state of things | 
en advantage of by a few men in London, | 
ed by Sir Joshua Walmsley, the member for Bol- | 


n Lancashire, and a society was formed for pros- 


ecuting the work of Parliamentary and Financial | 
Refors tt t 

Neform. I attended the preliminary meeting, held} 
at the London Tavern; and though in favor of uni- 


versal suffrage, irrespective of a rate-paying qualitica- 
1, ‘elt that I ought not to hesitate to join a move- 
nt for the following objects :— 


Such an 


an extension of the franchise as will give 

ery male occupier of a tenement, or any portion 

% a tenement, for which ke shall be rated, or shall 

have claimed to be rated, to the relief of the poor, the 
right to be registered as an elector. 

- The adoption of the system of voting by ballot. 


she limitation of the duration of Parliamefiés to 
thr veara, 


S 





ich a change in the arrangement of the electo- 
‘triets as shall produce a more equal apportion- 
of representatives to constituents. 
the abolition of the property, qualification for | 
rs of Parliament. 
‘ber of district meetings were soon after 
metropolis, all of which were characteris- 
most The leaders of the 
“iy readily gave in their adhesion, and they 
wed In 
: iggregate meeting was held in Drury Lane 
“Aeatre, at which it was resolved to change the name 
cicty from * Metropolitan’ to * National,’ and 
‘ploy such agencies as Would be calculated to 
reformers throughout the kingdom in a grand 


‘ruggle for the regeneration of the represent- 


svst . 


perfect unanimity. 


: by the working classes generally. 
August an ; . 


es 


The last week has seen the first attempt made to 
> 


“tend the movement to the provinces. The result 
Seen most auspicious. The ancient city of Nor- 
‘has been the scene of the earliest demonstration 
on 1 the suburbs of the English capital. Nothing 
“ould have been finer. Let me inform you that all I 
sn @bout to describe was @ spontaneous response to & 
I “avitation to a union with the reformers of 
40n, 
Norwi 


Ho 


w 


be 


h for many years sent liberal members to the 
‘seot Commons. For a long time, one of the rep- 
ree ntatives of the city was Winuram Srru, the ac- 
“nowledged organ of the Dissenters of England, and 
= — and coadjutor of Wilberforce and Clarkson. 
“¢ death of Mr. Smith, the Tories commenced a 
< ses ™m of wholesale corruption ; and by demoralizing 
““ Clectors, obtained the return of Tory members. 
Shing last election, a gallant stand was made against 
“rivery and intimidation by John Humphreys Parry, 
* young and rising barrister, whom you will recol- 
a one of your warmest supporters, and the friend 
. uiam Lovett and William Howitt. A coalition 
etween the friends of the Marquis of Douro (the 
Tory) and Mr, Peto (the Whig) prevenied the success 
of Mr. Parry; but to his own astonishment, he polled 
. 00 votes, and lost by only 150. This showed that 
Norwich contained, even under the present system, 
“ ‘arge amount of the right sort of political stuff. 
ay persons specially invited by the reformers of 
‘orwich to visit their city were, Josepu Howe, the 


the fri¢ 





veteran economist; Sir Josuva Wormscey, the Presi- 
dent of the National Association ; Groner Tuomrson, 
the popular member for the Tower Hamlets; and J. 
H. Panxy, their favorite candidate at the last election. 
In addition to these gentlemen, Fzancus O’Connox 
volunteered to attend and address the working class- 
es on the necessity of reconciliation and union. On 
the arrival of the gentlemen I have named at the Nor- 
wich railway station, they found a carriage and four 
horses, wi-h postillions in gay livery, in wai ing, and a 
large crowd of persons assembled to escort them to 
their hotel. Their reception was most enthusiastic, 
Two carriages, containing the leading radicals of the 
city, followed that which held the deputation, and 
in the midst of acclamations, the cortege proceeded to 
the Royal Hotei, in the Market place, where a ban- 
quet had been prepared. The following had been de- 
spatched by a special reporter t» the ¢ Daily News,’ 
before the arrival of Mr. Hume and his colleagues :— 


Norwicn, WepnespaY AFTERNOON, 

The council of the National Parliamentary and 
Financial Reform Association must have been polit- 
ical magicians, from their selection of Norwich for 
the first provincial demonstration of the Nationa! 
Reform movement. Here all the hitherto conflicting 
political elements of progress seem fused into a har- 
monious unity, producing a sort of conservative rad- 
icalisn that must afford high gratification to the men 
who originated the great experiment of endeavoring 
to bind in a common bond of union the great indus- 
trial classes of the British community. The meeting 
of this evening will be a great fact. Norwich will 
* pronounce,’ in voice not to be mistaken, that unjust 
o:igarchical rule must cease, and the rights of indus- 
try to self-legislation be asserted. In the noble old 
structure of St. Andrew’s, this evening, the citizens 
of Norwich will assembie in their thousands, and 
employer and employed form a new bond of broth- 
erhood for the benefit of their common country. 
And a most fitting temple for sacha display have 
they selected in their fine old hall of St. Andrew’s. 
It is a beautifu) uniform structure of pointed archi- 
tecture, 124 feet long, with two aisles, and its rvof 
supported by 12 slender pillars. It occupies the 
nave of the Conventional Church of the Benedictine 
Monastery of Bluck Friars, commenced in 1415 by 
Sur Thoinas Erpingham, and finished by his son Sir 
Robert, who was a monk on the foundation, At the 
back of the spacious platform erected for the recep- 
tion of the council and principal personages, is the 
celebrated picture of Nelson by Beechy, believed to 
be the finest likeness extant of that hero, while 
around hang on the walls, on either side, in glorious 
array, portraits of the mayors of the good old city of 
Norwich, and other distinguished men connected 
with the locality; and at the end of the hall is a 
raised platform, for the exclusive use of the ladies, 
containing seats capable of accommodating about 
500. And such has been the demand for tickets, that 
all issued, both for reserved seats and the body of the 
hall, have been Jong since gone; and any of the for- 
tunate possessors of such admissional ‘*sesames’ 
may purt with them if they please at a high premium. 


Of what follows, I can speak as aneye witness. At 
7, P. M., L entered the hall with the deputation. 
I have at- 
tended, as you know, many public meetings; but I 
think, upon the whole, I never beheld a more grand 
o: inspiring scene. I was greatly pleased to find that 
the Committee of Arrangements had not gone in 


The scene was incescribably magnificent. 


search of a Duke, a Marquis, or even a Baronet, to 
fill the Chair; but had unanimously decided that the 
Garnison of Norwich, a young solicitor by the name 
of Tillett, to whom belongs the honor of reviving the 
glorious spirit of reform in the city, should preside. 
The cheers which followed his nomination to the 
Presidency showed the high appreciation by his fel- 
low-citizens of his character, and the value of his ser- 
vices. 

St. Andrew's Hall, I may observe, has been the 
scene of similarly numerous gathe: ings to receive G. 
Thompson in times past ;—in 1837, when he yisited 
the city to aivocate the abolition of the system of ne- 
gro apprenticeship in the West Indies; and in 1846, 
when seeking, in conjunction with yourself, to expose 
the pro-slavery proceedings of the pseudo Evangelical 
Alliance. The last was a memorable occasion, and 
was frequently referred to during my late trip. 

As I send you the Norfolk News, containing a full 
report of the speeches, I shall only trespass upoo 
your space by making an extract from the address of 
Sir J. Wolmsley :— 


It has been affirmed of the first minister of the 
crown, that he declared the Reform Bill of J832 
was framed so as to give a prepevderating influ- 
ence to the landed interest. Whether this be so or 
not, if you will follow me through a brief survey of 
the working of the representative system as at pres- 
ent adininistered, you will have no difficulty in ac- 
knowledging the validity of the assertion. (Hear.) 
Sixteen of our largest boroughs, including London 
and the seven suburban boroughs, with Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Wolverhamptog, 
Salford, Leeds and Sheffield, contain one-half of the 
borough population of the kingdom, and yet return 
only 33 members to the House of Commons, whilst 
the other moiety returns 290 members, (Hear, hear.) 
There are 30 boroughs containing less than 300 
electors each, several with less than 200; there are 
63 with less than 400, and 81 with less than 500 
electors in each; whilst large and populous districts, 
containing thousands of houses, of the value of £10 
and upwards, are totally unrepresented, save through 
their county members. Eighty-six members are sent 
to the House of Commons by a less aggregate num- 
ber of electors than are contained in the Tower 
Hamlets, who send only two members—one of whom, 
however, my hon, friend Mr. Thoinpson, is a host in 
himse:f. (Hear, hear.) Sixty-nine of our boroughs 
are virtually beyond the power of popular influence, 
almost as much so as were Gatton or Oid Sarum. 
(Cries of ‘Shame!’) The county representation, 
like county meetings or the show of hands on the 
day of nomination, is little better than a mockery, 
being for the ost part under the control of a few 
Whig or Tory landowners, whose combined will, as 
far as the constituencies are concerned, is law. (A 
voice— That's true.’) When their interests cannot 
be made to coalesce, the tenant farmers are compli- 
mented by a voting paper, containing the name of 
the blue or red candidate, and act accordingly, be- 
ing subsequently driven to the hustings like sheep 
to the shambles. (‘It is so.’), Such is our system of 
representation in relation to population; if we ex- 
amine it with respect to property, we shall find the 
saine preponderating power in the hands of the gov- 
erning few. One-half the annual value of property 
in England is represented by nine counties and one 
hundred and sixty-one members. The other half 
by thirty-one counties and three hundred and ten 
members, Again, one-half of the members of the 
House of Commons represent property to the annual 
value of six millions two pean ws thousand pounds ; 
the other half represent seventy-eight millions of 
yearly value. If we compare a large borough with 
a county, both as respects population and property, 
the same inequality exists. Liverpool, for instance, 
cuntains three to four hundred thonsand souls, is as- 
sessed to upwards of a million and a half to the 
poor’s rate, and returns two members to Parliament; 
whilst Buckinghamshire, with one hundred and sev- 
enty thousand of population, and assessed for half 
the amount of Liverpool, sends tleven members to 
represent her interest. (‘ Shame, shame.’) Were we 
to inquire into the Irish rep.esentative system, we 
should find it still more unjust than that of either 
England or Scotlind. (Hear, hear.) Out of eight 
millions of population, there are less than eighty 
thousand electors, and the qualifications so various 
as to be almost incomprehensible; out of the 656 
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Here you have a bird’s-eye view of the existing 
state of our electoral system in England, and will 
agree that there is ample cause for the present move- 
ment, It is quite chimerical to hope for any meas- 
ures of real reform from a House of Commons elect- 
ed under such a system. 

G. Thompson was kept in reserve, to be the last 
speaker; but being called up at a late hour, said he 
should not, on that occasion, state his opinions at any 
length. You will find his observations, therefore, 
very brief. Though the rreeting was a perfectly 
free one, and comprised about 5000 persons, there 
was nota dissentient voice nor an opposing vote. 
This, in Norwich, is a significant sign of the times. 
There were upon the platform twenty-five members 
of the city corpora‘ion, including seven magistrates. 

On the following morning, I attended a public 
breakfast in the Corn Exchange, given to the members 
of the deputation. The foll. wing are some of the in- 
scriptions :— 

* Reform, not Revolution.’ 

‘ Peace to the Nation, Plenty to the Laborer.’ 

*‘ Moderation with Firmness,’ 

* All we seck, and all we feel, 
1s England's glory, Britain's weal.’ 

* Liberty and Public Order.’ 

*‘ May every Industrious Man find well paid Em- 
ployment.’ 

‘Justice and Humanity.’ 

‘Prosperity to Agriculture, Commerce and Manu- 
factures.’ 

The best speeches, in my opinion, were made at the 
breakfast table, but they have only been very briefly 
reported. At the conclusion of the proceedings, I 
took a stroll over the city, and a walk through the 
aisles and cloisters of the Cathedral. In a few hours 
after, I was on my way to London, in company with 
Mr. Parry, comforted by the thought that the time 
was fast approaching when the enemies of popular 
rights must ‘ set their hou>e in order.’ 

George Thompson has signified his intention to de- 
vote himself during the present and three following 
months—that is to say, until the period for the re-as- 
sembling of Parliament—to the work of active agita- 
tion in the great national cause. This week he at- 
tends two meetings in London. Next week, he pro- 
ceeds to hold meetings in Wrexham and Denbigh, 
in Wales; at Newcastle and Sunderland, in the coun- 
ty of Durham; and at Aberdeen, Falkirk and other 
places in Scotland. 

I regret to say, that neither the leaders in the late 
Anti-Corn Law movement, nor in the present Finan- 
cial Reform movement, have rendered any assistance 
to the struggle for the enfranchisement of the peo) le. 
Perhaps I am scarcely sincere when I say I regret 
this, because I have a strong conviction that we shall 
be able to rouse a fecling amongst the middle and op- 
erative classes sufficiently powerful to carry our point, 
independent of particular men and the prestige of 
their names; and I am always thankful when I wit- 
ness any new development of moral strength in a 
good cause. You will not be surprised, however, if 
before Christmas you should see some fresh and more 
eminent names amongst us. Should our campaign, 
which we intend to prosecute most vigorously, be 
a successful one, and promise an eventual triumph, 
we shall not need patrons and coadjutors. 

It is intended to hold a meeting of delegates from 
all parts of the kingdom about January, and at that 
meeting to lay down a plan for raising a fund of 
£50,000 to carry on the war. We do not expect con- 
tributions of £1000, and £500, from merchant princes 
and weulthy mill-owners, (as was the case during 
the Free Trade agitation;) but we do expect that the 
disfranchised millions, and the thousands among the 
electors who sympathize with them, and those who 
look to representative reform as the means of carrying 
the questions in which they are pecuniarily interest- 
ed, will come forward with small contributions, and 
collectively furnish, in ample abundance, the sinews 
of this war. 

It is not improbable that the Whigs will try to 
take the wind out of our sails, by bringing forward, 
during the ensuing session, some measure for the ex- 
tension oi the suffrage. Let them do so. The men 
who have joined the present movement are pledged 
to go at least the length of those reforms which I have 
specified in the former part of my letter, and I do not 
think they will abandon taeir pledges. One goad 
effect must follow from this agitation. While it is 
going on, there will be a searching exposure of the 
manifold and rank abuses in all the departments of 
the State, and this exposure, if it do not lead to a 
very speedy change in the Constitution of the House 
of Commons, will n -cessitate a better practical admin- 
istration of public affairs. 

I will keep you informed respecting the progress of 
this movement, and leave it to your discretion entire- 
ly to put my communica ions into the Liberator, or 
throw them, aiter perusal, into your waste-paper bas- 
ket. I remain, yours truly, 

YOU KNOW 


LETTER PROM WM. WELLS BROWN. 


Dear Fatenn Gaxrison: 


WHO. 





I have not forgotten the promise that I made you, 
be ore leaving America, to give you a letter occasion- 
ally for the Liberator. You have doubtless learned, 
ere this, that the steamer in which 1 came over made 
the shortest passage ever known. This, I need not 
inform you, added much to the pleasure of the voyage. 
Among the unusually large number of passengers on 
board were four or five slaveholders, and among these 
was a Judge Chinn, a Louisiana slaveholder, who 
had been appointed by our democratic government 
as Consul to Naples, and who was on his way out to 
occupy his post. The steamer had scarc>*ly left the 
shore, before it was rumored that an American slave 
was on board, and that he was going out as adelegate 
to the Peace Congress at Paris. The latter part of 
the rumor gave additional interest to it, and soon 
there was no little anxiety manifested on the part of 
the passengers to know something of the history of 
the fugitive. My Narrative,—a few copies of which 
I had with me,—was sought after, and extensively 
read, the reading of which produced considerable sen- 
sation among the passengers, especially the slave- 
holding and pro-slavery portion of them, This Judje 
Chinn had with him a free colored man as servant, 
and I was somewhat anxious to know what kind cf 
protection he was to receive in travelling in this coun- 
try, for you will recollect that I made application to 
the Hon. John M. Clayton, before leaving America, 
for a passport, which was refused me. So, upon in- 
quiring of this servant, he showed me his passport, 
which proved to be nothing less than a regular pass- 
port from the hand of the Secretary of State. True, 
it was not from Mr. Clayton, but it was from his im- 
mediate predecessor, Mr. Buchanan. This proves 
conclusively, that if a colored person wishes the pro- 
tection of the U.S. government in going int» any 
foreign country, he must not think of going in any 
other capacity than that of a boot-black. Wherever 
the colored man goes, he must carry with him the 
badge of slavery to receive the protection of the 
Americans. The act of the government, in denying 
to its colored citizens the same protection that it ex- 
tends to the whites, is more cowardly and mean, if 
possible, than any act committed for years. But it is 


| entirely in keeping with American republicanism. I 


am glad to see that the English press generally has 
denounced this act of high-handed injustice and op- 
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After a pleasing passage of only nine days and} 


twenty-two hours, we arrived at Liverpool. I remained 
there only long enough to take a view of tho place, 









ve become ac- 


» all backward in expressing his belief in the inierior- 








to whom I am more attached, than the hospitable 
twenty days, but the friends of the slave there would | 
hot permit me to leave without adding to their many 

_ private manifestations of kindness that of a public 
welcome, an account of which you must gather from 
the newspapers. ; 

On the 19th.of August, I left Dublin, in company 
with R. D. Webb, for Paris, to attend the Peace Con- 
gress. So much has been said and written about the 
Congress, that I suppose any thing from me, at this 
late hour, would be considered stale, to say the least 
but I will, however, venture to mention a circum 
Stance or two, that may not have reached you through 
any other channel, As you are aware, the Congress 
met on Wednesday, the 23d, at 12 o'clock, and, 
Strange to say, among the first that I saw Cn entering 
the hall, were three slaveholders, who came over in 
the same steamer with me, one of whom was Judge 
Cainn ; but whether they were: members of the Con- 
gress or not, lam unable to say. At any rate, they 
Were supplied with the same card of admission that 
members were. However, they did not show any 
symptoms of colorphobia so natural to the American 
tuste. A circumstance occurred at the close of the 
first session, which shows how easily Americans can 
lay aside their prejudices when they reach this coun- 
try. While 1 was in conversation with Richard Cob- 
den, Esq., member of the British Parliament, and 
Victor Hugo, the President of the Congress, I ob- 
served a man standing near us, whom I recognized as 
one of the passengers in the same steamer with me 
from America, and who during the voyage was not at 
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ity of the ‘niggers,” and who would not dcign to 
speak to me during the whole passage. At the close 
of the conversation, and as I was leaving the parties 
with whom I had been talking, this man advanced to- 
wards me with his hat in one hand and the other ex- 
tended out, and addressed me with, ‘ How do you do, 
Mr. Brown? I hope~I find you well, Sir.’ * Why, 
Sir, you have the advantage of me—I do not know 
you.’ * Why, Sir,’ said he, ‘don’t you know me? 
I was a fellow-passenger with you from America. I 
wish you would introduce me to Mr. Cobden.’ I felt 
so indignant at the downright impudence of the fel- 
low, that I left him without making any reply. The 
change from an American to an European atmosphere 
m.kes a wonderful change in the minds of Americans. 
The man who would not have shaken hands with me 
in the city of New York or Bo-ton, with a pair of 
tongs ten feet long, comes to me in the metropolis of 
France, and claims that we were ‘fellow-passengers 
from America.’ M. de Tocqueville, Minister of For- 
eign Affuirs, gave a splendid Soiree to the members of 
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interest in this annual effort for the slave, to give its 
result; and we do this with peculiar pleasure on the 
present oceasion—first, because our pecuniary success 
has never before been so great ; and second'y, because 
we cun trace a portion of this increased success to a 
more liberal and friendly state of feeling toward the 
principles of which the conductors of the Fair appear 
as the representatives. Our receipts were $189 74; 
our expenses $5 00. Our Fair was held in the neat 
and convenient hall recently erected for the use of the 
Engine Company, and which was by them placed 
at our disposal. Jt was well attended by day, and 
thronged every evening, and though open nearly a 
week, the interest continued unabated to the last. 
People came to shew their good will after they had 
ceased to buy. It was thought best to dispense with 
the tea party, and to substitute im its stead an address 
in the Universalist meeting-house. This,was given by 
Mr. Wendell Phillips, with more than his usual elo- 
quence, and will, we hope, stir up the hearts of all 
to more devoted and intense labors. , 

Several of our musical friends, by their kind assist- 
ance, contributed very largely to the festivity of the 
occasion, and other friends assisted in the arrangements 
and fitting dp of the hall, To all these we wouli 
return our grateful acknowledgments, and we would 
particularly express our sense of the kindness of the 
Engine Company in granting us the use of their hall 
for so long a period. The donations of oil, coal, ete, 
were a material assistance, diminishing very much the 
We would likewise express our 
thanks to the Committee who granted us the use of 
the church, 

In fine, for every token of assistance or sympathy, 
the members of our Society would express their grat- 
itude, as though for a favor done to themselves indi- 
vidually. True, in strict justice, the burden of the 
slaves’ wrongs lies on the conscience, and should lie 
on the heart of every man and woman in the commu- 
nity. Though at present pressing upon, almost 
weighing down a few, it is the cause of our common 
humanity, our common Christianity, claiming as im- 
peratively the devotion of one as of another. 

‘To those who have stood aloof, or who have re- 
garded this effort with opposition and hostility, we 
would in a spirit of perfect kindness offer a few 
words, 

To every man laudably laboring for the mainte- 
nance of his family, or in the pursuit of wealth, we 
would say, do you, a professed believer in Christian- 
ity and republicanism, dare to deny that every slave 
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the Conjress. I perceived no difference wha ever in | 
the attention paid to those of a fairer complexion than | 
that paid to me. I could but contrast the feeling that | 
pervaded that assembly of men and women from al’ 
parts of the globe, to the low, mean and contem, tible 
prejudice so common in the U.S. Here were represen- 
tat.ves and Ministers Plenipotentiary from all govern- | 
ments, including the United States. Messrs. Walsh | 
and Rush were there, and you know that they are 
proverbial for their pro-slavery feeling. The whites 
and blacks were all together, and I did not hear the 
word ‘nigger’ once. If there was any difference paid 
to one more than to another, that difference was cer- 
tainly paid to myself, not on account of my complcx- 
ion, but on account of my identity with the oppressed 
million, in America.. On being presented to Madame 
de Tocqueville, I was received with the same courte- 
sy that characterized the reception of others; but as 
soon as it was mentioned to tthe distinguished lady 
that I was an American slave, all conventionalities 
were laid aside by a cordial shake of the hand, that 
give me double assurance that I was not only safe from 
tae slave-hunter in Paris, but that I was a welcome 
guest in the saloon of the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. While there, I could but think of the bitter 
cold night in the winter of 1840, when I was compel- 
led to walk the deck of the steamer Swailow on the 
Hudson river, on account of my complexion. Icould 
but think of my being excluded from the s.loon of 
the steamer Huntress, on the passage from Portland 
to Bath, in the State of Maine, but a few days beiore 
I leit America, by which exclusion I was compelled 
to fast twelve hours, 

The Peace Congress, though entirely different from 
our New England Conventions, wus nevertheless a 
pleasant meeting, and was made doubly so to me by 
the appearance, at every session, of that noble band of 
abolitionists, the Chapmans and Westons. It was real- 
ly pleasant to see six of them in the Congress at one 
time. I felt myself fortunate in being known as an 
abolitionist in America, if for no other purpose than 
that of sharing their society in France. At the close 
of the Congress, I paid them a visit at their summer 
residence at Versailles, and often while there, fancied 
myselt in Boston. But a walk to the window, or the 
appearance of a French visitor, reminded me that 1 
was in Versailles, and not Boston—in France, and 
not America. Aiter remaining in France ten days, 
the most of which time I spent in visiting che monu- 
ments and public buildings for which Paris is so no- 
ted, 1 returned to London; where, for the first time, 
I had the pleasure of seeing that world-renowned 
philanthropist, George Thompson, Esq. I did not 
have to wait till he had read the letter of introduction 
that you was kind enough to furnish me with, beiore 
he knew whol was. He had read of the farewell 
meeting given to me by my colored iriends in Boston, 
together with the announcement in the Liberator that 
I nad left for England, and colored men are so scarce 
here, that as soon as I entered his room, he arose, and 
suilingly approaching me said—' I. presume tuis is 
Wiiliam W. Brown’ ; and answering him affirmative- 
ly, he gave me a hearty shuke of the hand, and bade 
me welcome to the soil of old England. His first in- 
quiry was about yourself and family, and then about 
the progress of the anti-slavery cause in America. 
Mr. ‘thompson has rendered me signal service since 
my arrival in this country. Ycu will see.by the pa- 
pers that 1am overwhelmed with welcome meetings. 
I have just attended a very large meeting in the Lon- 
dn Tavern, to consider the proposition of the govern- 
ment of Austria for a loan to enable her to pay off the 
vast deht caused by tue late war with the Hungari- 
ans. I had been furnished with a ticket for the ‘re- 
served seats’ before I went to the meeting; but on 
entering the hall, instead of being shown to the re- 
served seats, I was conducted to the platform, and 
soon found myself surrounded by such men as Lord 
Dudley Coutts Stewart, M. P., Richard Cobden, Esq., 
M. P., J. Williams, Esq., M. P., &c. &e. If sucha 
meeting had been held in New York or Philadelphia, 
I could only have gained access to it by appearing 
there with a pitcher of water or some stationary in 
my hands for the use of the meeting, and as soon as 
taat had been deposited on the platiorm, I would have 
beea saluted with the familiar American phrase, ‘I 
say, nigger, it’s time for you to be off.’ Here the 
man is measured by his moral worth, and not by the 
color of the skin or the curl of the hair. 

I forgot to mention to you, that the Rev. Wm, Al- 
len, D. D., of Northampton, made a speech at the 
breakfast given to the American delegates at Ver- 
sailles, and in his speech he apologized for our slave- 
holding government, declaring that it had nothing to 
do with slavery. His speech, instead of gaining ap- 
plause for Lim, brought down the condemnation of 
nearly the whole audience upon his own head. It is 
too late in the nineteenth century for men coming from 
America to attempt to whitewash her siaveholding 


some sterling abolitionist should be in this country at 


all times, if for no other purpose, to watch American |*™™* 
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| Doctors of Divinity, who may happen to be here. 











in the South has the same right to the proceeds of 
his toil as yourself? To every woman rocking her 
cradle, is your child better or dearer than every slave 
child in the United States? To every young girl anx- 
ious for her own moral improvement, is your happi- 
ness and purity more sacred before God than that of 
tue thou.ands of young women sold at the public auc- 
tions of the Southern cities? If you all answer these 
questions as conscience must dictate, why are you 
not aiding our sacrifices and labors? Do not shift the 
question at issue by imputing ulterior o jects and 
wrong motives tous. It may be a question with you 
if we are doing right, but you must concede that you 
are doing nothing, absolutely not liiting a finger. If 
this is the result o. all your political and religious | 
professions, is it any wonder that the world begin to 
doubt of their sincerity ? This statement is not intidel- 
ity, but plain truth, and wortrzy of the thoughtful 
attention of every opponent of the anti-slavery cause. 


A. W. W. 








te We are greatly obliged to our able London 
correspondent — we know wHo — for his interesting | 
Letter in relation to the new Representative Reform 
Movement in England. It will deeply interest all 
our American readers. This great movement appears 
to have been launched under the most encouraging 
auspices ; and the numerous friends and admirers of 
GxorGr Tompson, in this country, will be gratitied 
to learn that he has embarked in it with his accus- 
tomed earnestness and eloquence. We beg for other 
tavors froa. our London correspondent. 

For an interesting Letter from ‘ Edward Search,’ 
see our last page. 








Tux Nationa Common Scuoot Convention as-| 
sembled in Philadelphia on the 18th of October. 
One hundred and seventy delegates, representing 
tourteen States of the Union and one British Prov- 
ince, were present. The iollowing officers were cho- 
sen :— 

President—Horace Mann, Mass. 

Vice Presidents—Josep Henry, Washington city ; 
John Griscom, N. J.; Samuel Lewis, Obio; Alon- 
zo Potter, Pennsylvania; G. R. Duncan, Louisiana. 

Secretaries—Charles Northend, Mass.; Alired E. 
Wright, Philad.; P. Pemberton, Penn.; S. D. Hast- 
ings, Wisconsin ; Solomon Jenner, N. J 

‘The Convention took up the following topics for 
discussion during their several sittings, namely : 

1. The territorial or civil subdivision of States for 
school purposes. 

2. School architecture, including location, size, 
warming, ventilation, arrangement, &c. 

3. Th. ages of children attending the public 
schools. 

4. Inducements to ensure the attendance at the 
public schools. 


mary and other schools. 


5. The divisions of schools into high, grammar, pri- } 


—————— 


| NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 
_ AS we are approaching the period set 
labors and responsibilities of another 
Bazaar, it becomes incumbent cn us to 
with those friends to whom so much of 
success has been owing, and on whom we have hitherto 
reliec with a confidence that has never been mis- 


We do not dwell on the claims of the cause, or 
on the importance of the Bazaar as an instramentali- 
ty in carrying it forward, knowing that the convic- 
tions of those whom we address are identical with 
our own. 

Relying on this knowledge, we ask, af the most 
efficient help that can be rendered us, that the same 
friends who took charge last year of the decorations 
of Faneuil Hall, would allow us to depend on their 
services for the coming occasion; and that the same 
friends who provided so liberally the materials for 
decoration, would allow us once again to trust to their 
kindness for the necessary supply. They best know 
the kind and quantity of evergreen that is requisite, 
and will, by complying with this request of the Com- 
mittee, save them much care “nd perplexity. 

The same arrangements as hereto‘ore respecting the 
Refreshment Tab.e and RefreShment Room will de- 
mand. the help which has always been so liberally 
rendered by our country friends. Let each of them 
make at least an exertion equal to those of lust year, 
and as much greater as circumstances may permit. 

We would suggest to Female Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ties, Sewing Circles, and the friends generally, that 
our supply of us-ful articles for the Bazaar, in gcn- 
eral, hardly equals the demand. Articles of tuste and 
ornament are profusely furnished by our foreign 
friends, but in regard to virious useful articles which 
could very easily be furnished, we have found a defi- 
ciency. The following are very desirable :—Genile- 
men’s and Children’s Knit Stockings, Mittens and 
Woollen Gloves, Gentlemen’s Collars, In ants’ Cloth- 
ing carefully made. Any and every contribution will 
be thankfully received, but we have thought it best 
to make the above suggestion for the benetit o: such 
as, desiring to aid us, are yet hardly aware of the best 
way. 

Several of our Committee are now resident in Paris, 
and will be most happy to execute any commission in 
aid of the Bazaar. Money contributed for this pur- 
pose may be forwarded to A. W. Westox, Weymouth, 
and should be sent immediately, that the articles may 
be in season for the Paris box. 

In behalf of the Committee, 
A. W. WESTON. 








NON-RESISTANCE MEETING. 

te The annual meeting of the New Enoianp 
Non-Resistaxce Society will be held in Boston, on 
SATURDAY, Nov. 17th, commencing at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., and will continue through the following SUN- 
DAY, day and evening. To it all are specially in- 
vited, who believe it to be the immediate duty of 
mankind to ‘ beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks, and to learn war no 
more’; and they also, who are not yet prepared to 
sanction the doctrines and measures of Non-Resist~ 
ants, are respectfully invited to come, hear, and pre- 
sent such objections and difficulties as may exist in 
their minds, in a fraternal, candid and manly spirit. 

ADIN BALLOU, President. 
Wx. H. Fisn, See. 





LECTURES BY THE EDITOR. 

William Lloyd Garrison will deliver a lecture on 
Slavery in Feltonville, on Saturday (to-morrow) 
evening, Nov. 3d, at 7 o'clock; also two lectures at 
Berlin on Sunday. 





LUCY STONE, 
An Agent of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, will lecture at 
Chicopee, 


Friday, November 2. 





PLYMOUTH. 


Wanpett Pariurs will lecture in Plymouth, next 
Sunday, Nov. 4, 





ANTI-SLAVERY MEETINGS. 


Henry Box Brown and Cartes Stearns will 
hold anti-slavery meetings as follows :— 





Feltonville, Friday evening, November 2. 

Berlin, Saturday “ “ 3. 
Bolton, Sunday « “ 4. 
Lancaster, Monday a“ be 6. 
Leominster, Tuesday « 6. 
Fitchburg, Wednesday “ bed 7. 
Westminster, Thursday # “ 8. 
Ashburton, Friday “ 4 9. 
Gardner, Saturday - - 10. 
So. Gardner, Sunday es ad 11. 

NOTICE. 


Jonn Prince, of Essex, will preach in the Univer- 
salist meeting-house at Merideth Bridge, N. H., Sun- 
day, Nov. 4. 





NOTICE. 

C. Spzar will deliver an address in the Unitarian 
church in Norton, first Sunday in November, on the 
Causes and Prevention of Crime. In the evening, an 
address will be given on tae Life of John Howard, 





NOTICE. 


W. M. Fernatp will preach in the Unitarian 
church in South Hingham, on Sunday, Nov. 4. 





6. The course of instruction, books, and apparatus. 

7. Teachers, their qualification, training, &c. 

8. Supervision of the system. 

9. The support of schools. 

10. Methods of awakening the interest of parents | 
in public schools. : 


(3 Strauss, the brilliant writer of quadrilles and, 
waltzes, has died at Vienna. 





Calvin's Writings. A mass of the private papers 
and letters of Calvin, which is said to be of high his- 
toric value, has been discovered by a gentleman «on- 
nected with one of the colleges in France, and is 
shortly to be given to the world. 


New York and New Haven Railroad.—The success 03 | 
this road, so far, is probably without a parallel in this 
country, unless it be in the Western Railroad in Mas- 
sachusetts. ‘The receipts now amount to about $1500 
per day.— Bridgeport Farmer. 


Three Men Killed at South Bostcn.—Three laborers 
employed in excavating the hill in tron’ of the House 
of industry, at South Boston, were killed recently by 
the caving in of an embankment beneath which they 
were digging. 


(3 A letter from an officer on board the U. S. 


lost fourteen men by dysentery. Out of 124 men and 
officers in the ship, 103 haye been under the doctor's 
care, with dysentery. 


Railroad Conductor Killed.—E, C. Carpenter, con- 
ductor on the Burlington and Kutland Railroad, on 
the night of the 20th ult. fell trom the cars while pass- 
ing trom one to another, and was crushed to death by 
his own train and one that was following it. He was 
not found until the following day. 


{# Miss Sarah Margaret Fuller, who for some 
years past has been starring it in the Tribune, has be- 
come the wiie of an Italian Count, and the mother oi 
a little star, So we are informed by one well posted 
up in the movements and doings oi the * blue stock- 
ings.’—N. ¥, Mirror. 


{3 Mrs. Agnes S., formerly of Boston, wife of Ed- 
ward Coleman, Esq., of Harrison 
markabie tor her teients and learning, 
ington, Ky., on the 27th of September last, 
fr.ght at the wheel of a cart striking the carriage in 
which she was sitting. 


sloop of war Kuble, dated Aug. 9, says :—* We have |. 





CONVENTION AT SPRINGFIELD. 

An Anti-Slavery Convention will be held at Spring- 
field on Saturday and Sunday, November 3 and 4, 
commencing on Saturday, at 21-2 o'clock, P.M. It 
will be attended by Samvet May, Jr. and Lucy 
Sronz, Agents of the Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, and 
probably by other speakers also. 

SAMUEI, MAY, Jr., 
General Agent, Sc. 





Notice. Friends of the cause who have pledges 
due to the Massachusett Anti-Slavery Society, are 
requested to make payment of the same, as early as 
may be convenient, to the Treasurer, or to the under- 
signed. SAMUEL MAY, Jz., 

General Agent. 





Noricz. Communications for the undersigned are 
to be addressed. for the present, to Springfield, Mas, 
careof E. D. Hudson. 

SAMUEL MAY, Jz. 





To tHe Friexps or tus Anti-Stavery Cavs ix 
Western Massacuvsetts. Two or more agents of 
the Massach setts Anti-Slavery Society will visit the 
Western part of the State, and hold meetings there, 
during the month of November, according to appoint- 
ments hereafter to be announced. Communications 
from any of our friends in Western Massachusetts 
may be sent to the undersigned, at caie 
of E. D. Hudson. SAMUEL MAY, Jz, 

General Agent Mass. A. S. Society. 
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APOSTROPHE TO COLUMBIA. 
Columbia, thou land of the patriot’s desire, 
Where genius may burn aid ambition aspire, 
What darkens thy pathway to glory, or mars 
Thy fame, that it may not ascend to the stars? 


Like the sons of Aloens, giant in size, 

Thou hast grown--what delays thy ascent to the skies ? 
No shaft from Apollo arrests thy career ; 

What fetters thy progress ? What chills thee with fear? 


O, land of my love, there is gloom on thy brow; 

It deepens, it scowls, it grows dark on thee now! 

Like the storm-cloud that’s charged with the thunders 
of wrath, 

It hovers around thee—it threatens thy path ! 


Tis the plague-spot of guilt that bespeaks the deep sin 
Which is coiled like the folds of a serpent within, 
And but waits for the hour when its venomous fangs 
May pierce thy torn bosom with torturing pangs ! 


O, where is the spirit that kindled the fires 

Of freedom, and burned in the hearts of thy sires? 
And where is the pledge they consigned to thy trust, 
When the yoke of the Briton was trampled in dust? 


Alas for the laurel they twined on thy brow— 

The cypress were better befitting thee now ! 

Thou hast broken thy faith—thou hast bartered thy 
truth— 

Thou hast quenched the free spirit that lighted thy 
youth ! 

With the best Saxon blood was thy liberty bought— 

O, how do thy sons *ct the purchase.at naught! 

For the curse of oppression thy bright honor stains, 

And where freedom once triumphed, lo! slavery’s 


chains ! 


A wailing is heard in thy streets, and—behold! 
The market where men in the shambles are sold ! 
And shame to thy honor—how false to thy trust! 
There woman is bartered—the victim of lust ! 


The groans of the father, the wails of the child, 

And the shrieks of the slave-mother, frantic and wild, 
Go up with the voice of the rude auctioneer, 

As he sunders the ties held by nature most dear! 


Not alone from the cane-field and rice-swamp arise, 

"Neath the lash of the driver, the slave-victim’s cries ; 

Like the last parting tones of the death-doomed they 
come, 

On the zephyrs that kiss the proud Capitol’s dome ! 


What a mockery this to the fame thou hast won, 

By the time-honored deeds which thy fathers have 
done ! 

And how dost thou spurn that most noble decree, 


Which declares that all men have a right to be free, 


While the dust of its authors is stirred in their graves 
By the clank of the fetter—the footstep of slaves ! 
The Turk bears no fouler disgrace to his name— 

The Hindoo abhors thee—the Moor bids thee shame ! 


O! cast from thy borders this dark- burning shame— 
This blot on thy honor—this curse on thy fame— 
Ere it eats like a canker, consuming thy life, 

Or pours out thy blood like the assassin’s red knife! 


Lo! the seeds of destruction, once sown by thy hand, 
Spring up to consume the rich bloom of the land! 
Repent, ere the hills with thy life-currents drip, 
And the cup of God’s vengeance is pressed to thy lip! 


When Freedom, triumphing, shall hail the blest hour, 
That dooms to destruction the slavcholder's power— 
When broken for aye is the fetter and rod, 
And repentance turns back the fierce vengeance of 

God, 


Then no more shalt thou blush who by heathen art 

shamed, 

But in deed and in truth shall thy name be proclaimed 

O'er the rock-girded shore and the foam-crested 
wave— 

Yolumbia, the home of the free and the brave ! 


——_—_—_— fe 


LOOK ALWAYS ON THE SUNNY SIDE. 


What little things may sweeten life, 


If we but view them rightly ! 
Our darkest moments oft are rife 
With pleasures beaming brightly. 


The mind that wraps itself in grief, 
And vents its woes in groaning, 
Would never gain one hour's relief 


For ages passed in moaning. 


Look always on the sunny side— 
The sun is ever shining: 

The shadow may be dark and wide, 
But ‘tis no use repining. 


Nay, though the sun seem vanished quite, 
We are not unenlightened; 

The glittering stars show best at night, 
As though by darkness brightened. 


Your path may be through deserts drear, 
But springs e’en there are flowing; 

Keep up your spirits ! 

Ileaven still is joy bestowing. 


never fear ! 


As bright a flower, that may be found 
Where all beside is dreary, 

Seems to shed sweeter fragrance round, 
In comfort to the weary; 


Just so, a joy the mourner secs 
Amid the gloom of sorrow, 
Possesses double the power to please, 
And strengthens for the morrow. 


Them let us always look for joy, 
E’en in our griefs invite her; 
And what would otherwise annoy, 
Will help to make life brighter. 

—_—_>.- — 


THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 
BY H, G. LYONS, LL. D. 


Along the smooth and slender wires, 
The sleepless heralds run, 

Fast as the clear and living rays 
Go streaming from the sun: 

No peals or flashes heard or seen, 
Their wondrous flight betray, 

And yet their words are plainly felt 
In cities far away. 


Nor summer’s heat nor winter’s hail 
Can check their rapid course ; 
They meet unmoved the tierce wind’s rage— 
The rough wave’s sweeping force : “9 
In the long night of rain and wrath, 
As in the blaze of day, 
They rush, with news of weal or wo, 
To thousands far away. 


But faster still than tidings borne 
On that electric cord, ~ 

Rise the pure thoughts of him who loves 
The Christian's life and Lord— 

Of him who, taught in smiles and tears, 
With fervent lips to pray, 

Maintains high converse here on earth, . 
With bright worlds far away. 


_ AyL thogh nor outward wish is breathed, 
N r outward answer given, 
. The sighing of that humble heart 
' Is known and felt in heaven: 


Pd 


Thase viewless heralds Stray; = os F 


Bot Faith's least word shall reach the throne 


Reformatory. - 


THE SIN OF SILENCE 
1. It is written, that for every yord that a man 
shall speak, he} shall give account in the day of 
jodgment. 
2. And verily this is a true saying. i 
3. But it is also true that a man must give an) 
account forthe words which he ought to have spo- | 








4. How fared it with Jonah, the son of Amittai, 
when he feared to say that which the Lord had 
put into his mouth concerning Nineveh ? 

5. And that servant, who, having received a tal- | 
ent to use in his master’s service, buried it in the | 
earth, did he prosper ? 

6. And those who, lest peradventure the wicked 
one find them, keep their candle under a bashel— 
are they the light of the world? 

7. Nay, verily. 

8 When Nathan is called to say unto David, or 
Moses unto Pharaoh, or William unto Theobald, 
‘Tuovu ant THe man!” is it for them to say, 
‘Send, O Lord, by the hand of him whom thou wilt 
send, but, I pray thee, have me excused ”? 

9. Shall the messenger spare to speak the word 


t 
1 





ness ? 

10. Nay, verily! That which is given him must 
he speak, whether men will hear, or whether they , 
will forbear. 


ceeding prudent men, and wise, after the wisdom | 
of this world, who said unto him,‘ Why thruste 
thou thyself into other men’s watters? Give ear) 
unto us, and refraim from this thing, lest harm befal | 
thee,’ 

12, And Nathan likewise, peradventure men coun- 
selled him, saying, ‘Go to, now, hold thy peac 
Why goest thoa about to destroy the usefulness of 
the King? Is he not called the man after God’s| 
own heart?) And doth he not fight manfully the! 
battles of the Lord against the Philistines ?’ 

13. Even so have evil councillors, in the guise 

of friends, beset every true prophet, each in his 

time, 

14. But, praised be God, each in his time hath | 
replied, *Get thee behind me, Satan! The word 

which the Lord hath given unto me, that will I 

speak,’ 

15. And by this sign shall men know the true 
prophet now, even as aforetiime. 

16, Reader, hast thou sinned the sin of silence? 

17. Peradveuture the word of the Lord hath come 
to thee, also, at such or such a time, saying, ‘ Speak!’ 
*Run!? ‘Do this or that!’ and thou hast not re- 
garded it. 

18. Peradventure thou hast thought that the word 
of the Lord cometh only as a voice spoken aloud 
from heaven, and hast not perceived it calling to thee 
in thine occupation, in the thoughts of thy heart, in 
the evil life of thy next neighbor, in the lukewarm- 
ness of thy minister, and in other such things—and 
so thou hast disregarded it. 

19. Verily, [ say unto thee, that for these things, 
also, God shall bring thee into judgment. Nay! 
judgment hath already gone out against thee. 

C.K. W. 
ibe ipa aa 
ANOTHER W2iIGGLE. 

We give below an extract from the New York In- 
dependent’s account of the meeting of the American 
Union Missionary Society, which was noticed in our 
columns in the letter of Daniel Foster. It seems Mr. 
Lewis Tappan having, as we are charitably bound to 
suppose, forgotten all the previous stories he has told 
about the division of 1840, comes out this year with 
a new edition, revised and corrected. How inconve- 
nient it is that hearers should have longer memories 
What a pity print should not be as 
A man may tell 
a story so many diiferent ways, that at last it little 
matters how he tells it. Great events from little 
causes spring, and had the above thought occurred 
some years ngo to 4 certain person, how much labor 
of invention it would have saved him! 

Mr. Tappan observed that Mr. J. S. Brooks, who 
had been appointed to Africa, was necessarily occn- 
pied in the removal of his effects to New York ; but 
Mrs. Brooks was present, and would, if called on, 
express her views on the subject. 

The President said it would be very agreeable to 
him, and he presumed to the Society, to hear Mrs. 
Brooks. 

Rev. W. W. Patton said he could not refrain from 
expressing his dissent; there were certain rules of 
propriety which he thought had better not be trans- 
gressed. He had been called in the Anti-Slavery 
Society to withstand this very thing, in company with 
Mr. Tappan and others here present. 

Mr. Tappan said the objection in the case of «Abby 
Eelley and others was, not because they were women, 
but because they acted as if they were not women. 

Mr. Patton did not so understand that affair. It 
would be no advantage inthe end to this Society. 

Mr. Ray was very sorry there was objection, and 
hoped Mrs. Brooks-would be heard. 

Mr. Lovejoy moved that Mrs. Brooks be requested 
to make such statements asshe thinks material. 

Mr. Brewer thought it better not to press the mo- 
tion as we had gone on so harmoniously thus far. 

Mr. Tappan said this tee would probably 
not have been raised, had Mrs. Brooks been intro- 
duced as a Qnaker lady, as it does not shock peo- 
ple’s — of propriety to hear a Quaker woman 

ach. 

‘aa Whipple hoped the motion would be with- 
drawn. He should be very glad if Mrs. Brooks 
could look the members of tais Association in the 
face and tell them the steps by which the g mer and 
the Provideuce of God had led ner and her husband 
to consebrate themselves to Africa, and resolve to 

at their own charges if we refused to send them. 

ut for fear we should be diverted from our proper 
object, he thought it had better be waived. 

Mr. Lovejoy said he would not consent to with- 
draw the motion, because he thought it right. He 
had always been strenuous the other way, but under 
these circumstances he thought it a peculiar case, 
and he would not consent to shut her mouth. 

Mr. Topeen thought it very undesirable to press a 
cause of discord. The motion was then withdrawn, 
and the resolution was adopted. 


than speakers ! 
evanescent as a Tappan’s memory ! 





AMERICAN U. M. ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. Dantet Foster: 

Dean Str,—Having patronised the A. U. M. A., 
I have considered it a duty impartially to examine 
your objections to what I believe to be a Christian 
duty and privilege. 

Permit me to ask your candid review of the rea- 
sons assigned for shaking ‘off the dust of (your) 
feet as a testimony against’ this Society. You re- 
mark— A sister, offering herself to go out to die 
among the heathen on the pestilential fields of Afri- 
ca, is gagged by the professed Christians and broth- 
ers who are sending her thither in the name of Je- 
sus Christ? | 

Wiaat are the facts in the case? ‘Mr. Lovejoy 
moved that Mrs. Brooks have the privilege of speak- 
ing,’ at the meeting of the Society on the 26th ult. 
say, ‘the vote was at Jength put on Mr. Lovejoy’ 


was so Jarge ® number 


ety present in favor 










O?fGod, though far away. 


pose, 
assemblies is no violation of any divine precept, I} 
ask you, if the belief of come members of the So- 
ciety that ii is so, and their corresponding action, ie 
an adecuate reason for your taking your present po- 
‘sition? I pat the question, in kindness, to your 
conscience, will this xvail you in the final jadgment, 
as an excuse fur denomiuating your brethren ‘ bar- 
barians,’ heaping ‘shame’ on them as such, and for 
withdrawing ell aid from a Society whose sole ob- 
ken, but did not speak. ten Fell sac fe men the glorious Gos- 


that a desire to please ‘ brother Patton’ should in- 
fluence the decision of the case. Neither are we 


upon us” But your charge is against all objectors 
to women speaking in public assemblies. 1 presume 
you are not aware against whom your charge lies. 
The inspired apostle of the Lord Jesus wrote to the 
Christian church at Corinth—* Let your women keep 
silence in the (ecclesiais) congregations; for it is 
|not permitted unto them to speak: but they are 
|commanded to be under obedience, as also saith 
jthe law. And if they will learn any thing, let 
‘them ask their husbands at home ; for it ts a shame 


of the Lord, lest peradventure Pharaoh’s anger wax for women to 
hot, or David's shame be made known, or Theobald | What! came the word of God out from you? or 
fail to make friends of the mammon of unrighteous- came it unto you ouly? If any man think himself 
/to be a prophet or spiritual, let him acknowledge 
‘that the things that I write unto you are the com- 
' mandments of the Lord. But if any wan be igno- 
| rant, Jet him be ignorant,’ 1 Cor., xiv. 34-38. The 
11. Yet doubtless Moses had many friends, ex- |4™me inspired teacher of Christian duties, writing 
to Timothy, who was. appointed, by apostolic au- 
th | thority, to set things in order inthe Christian chureh- 
es, commands, by the same divine authority, ‘Let 
the women learn in silence with al} subjection. 
| I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp author- 
j ity over the man, but fo be in silence. 
e! | was first formed, then Eve. 
ceived, but the woman being deceived, was in the 
transgression.’ t Tim., ii. 11-14. 


withdrew his motion. It appears, then; that there | te 
of, the members of the Boci-| -, 


THE LIB. 
now, that the speaking of women in public | 








You are to be commended, indeed, for objecting 


© place our objection to women speaking in pub- 
ic on the ground that they ‘ intrade their speeches 


speak in the church (congregation). 


But 


For Adam 
And Adam was not de- 


Was the apostle 
a‘ barbarian’? Have you not impeached the wis- 
dom of the Eternal Spirit, who inspired him to write 
‘the commandments of the Lord’? 
If my friend does not pertain to that class of per- 
sons who believe only those parts of the New Tes- 
tament of Jesus Christ which accord with their own 
inclinations, these passages may aid him in deter- 
mining more accurately to whom ‘shame’ belong- 
eth; whether to those who object to women doing 
that which the Spirit of Truth declares ‘ is a shame’ 
for them to do, or to those who would heap ‘shame’ 
upon them for advocating obedience to ‘the com- 
mandments of the Lord.’ 
It is evident from 1 Cor., xiv. 34, and from the 
apostle’s directions to Timothy, that the prohibition 
was to be a permanent rule in the Christian church- 
es, notwithstanding the fact that there had been pre- 
vious cases of women prophesying. Philip had four 
daughters who prophesied. We read of the impro- 
priety of a woman prophesying with her head un- 
covered. These facts, and that of women laboring 
with Paul in the gospel, have often been adduced 
in vindication of women speaking in public assem- 
blies. Now, whether the cases referred to above 
were cases of prophesying in public assemblies or 
not, whether these woinen possessed miraculous, or 
only ordinary gifts, there is a fact which totally an- 
nihilates all these cases, as objections to the prohi- 
bition found in 1 Cor., xiv.,and in the epistle to 
Timothy. This fact is, that Paul knew of these 
cases, Paul was in the house of Philip, whose 
daughters prophesied. Acts xxi. 8,9. It was with 
Paul that holy women Jabored in the gospel, which 
may be done in a variety of nodes, without speaking 
in pablic assemblies. It was Paul who wrote of 
women prophesying with their heads covered. 1 Cor. 
xi. Yet, subsequently to all these cuses, he gives the 
prohibition as a permanent rule for the Christian 
If it is right for us to infer froin the 
above cases, that it is not ‘a shame for women to 
speak in the congregation, it was right for the apos- 
tle to infer the same. As he did not, but declared 
it to be ‘ the commandment of the Lord’ that wo- 
men should not speak in the congregation, it clear- 
ly follows, that those who make such an inference 
are opposing ‘ the commandments of the Lord.’ | 
Tell me, if you please, of the rights of women. I 
desire to respect them. Tell me of their ability to 
speak in public assemblies. I adinit that. Tell me 
of their just claim to our respect as well as our 
love. To all this | cordially respond. But tell me 
not of the right of woman, or man, or angel, to tram- 
ple on the commandment of the Most High. Tell 
me not of the expediency or the good results of 
disobeying the Sovereign of the Universe. ‘To 
osey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams.’ ‘ Blessed are they that do his com- 
mandments, for they shal] enter in through the gates 
into the city.’ 


churches. 


Yours for the truth, 
HENRY GREW. 





FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


Lonpon, September, 1849. 
Dear GARRISON : 

[have just read a statement, showing the many 
thousands of men and women held in slavery by 
your ministers and churches. How grossly corrupt 
and blind does’this show your American Protestant 
churches to be! It shows what must have been the 





ascribes to every priest a mysterious 
eniides him. to the rer 
She does not consider 

recson of his nation or of his family, 
hood. Ter doctrines 


ly a.itigated 
socie:y. Thai superstition cannot be regarde 
mixedly noxioas which, in regions cursed by 
ranny of race over oe creates an 7 
gether independent of race, inverts 

tween the oppressor and the oppressed, 
buns) of ihe hereditary tondman. To this 
some countries \vhere negro slavery exists, 
ap 
Cristiunity. 
so stron:r at Itio Janeiro as ct Washington. 
own country, this 


atan 


tres from te 
him, on the peril of his seul, aot to 


sprung froin t!re noblest ouses of Normandy. 
Focttnal nm well as c 


ble to the foreign tyrants. 


barons and of the Saxon yeomaury. How 
part the Catholic ecclesiastics subsequently 
the abolition of villenaze, we iearn from the u 


ablest Protes:ant counsellors of Elizabeth. 


Christ lind diced. So successfuily had the 
used her formidable machinery, that, before 
formation came, she had enfranchised ulmost 
bondmen in the kingdom except her own, wh 


ests. Those interests are to Jevel upwards 
‘ tend liberiy to all, which becomes thereby 
to each. 


occasions, when I have spoken to those w 


of abolition, ‘O! it would do very well if 


they injure their own cause. 

I suppose you are by this time hardened 
any abuse you way receive as the leader of 
slavery cause, 
in the United States. Thougit you may be 
ed, and therefore not suffer greatly, it is not 


this great national leprosy. 


consolidaiing the institution. 


traths. 
holders are not to be won by honied words ;—? 


of him. 


sin. 
If you are ever tempted to change your 


ing hive done for the duwn-trodden. Sit 
a morul stock-taking, and then, if abuse o 
should ever weaken your confidence in the 


have accomplished this but by the force 
faithfully “and plainly spoken?’ Your 


chanee for the success of truth. 
tion forced on their iniquities, on the slaves’ 
and if tae owners cry out, they are doing yo 


and that the truth requires. 
It is ihe business of the public reformer 





firmness of those who dared to attack this wicked- | 
ness ‘where it was and is the strongest. All who! 
have read history know that wherever the clergy sil 
interested in a social evil, or a pecuniery matier, 
that evil will be cherished, and those who seek to 
uproot it meet with the bitterest opposition ; not only 
unto death, when they have its infliction in their 
power, but to the crucllest death that long practice 
in the infliction of cruelty has taught. Witness the 
Inquisition. 

Fortunately, wherever the Democratic principle 
prevails, this organization for cruelty, and for the 
suppression of trath, does not last long. A genera- 
tion, or at the most, two, gets rid of mob law, and 
sudden vengeance and lynch brutolities subside into 
law and order; and thongh you necessarily have the 
imperfections of the men coinposing the society imix- 
ed up in the institations and in their adsninistration, 
still, as the men grow, the brotalities diminish, and 
you have not an organized priestly corporation and 
an aristocracy, with the tendency of society working 
in their favor against society itself. Even when a 
small branch of that principle has been suffered to 
grow amongst the thickest of despotic arrangements, 
it has produced beneficial results for man, and that 
under circumstances where it could be least expect- 
ed. Macaulay, in his introductory chapter to the 
| History of England, thus shows the influence of a 
Deinoeratic principle in the Roman Catholic Church 
acknowledge that 
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the hereditary muster to kneel before the spiritual 


i» adventageous conerest to otiver Jorms of 
I. is notorious, iat the antipathy be- 
tween in2 European and African races is by no means 


uliarity of the I.> aan Catholic 
system produced, during the middle ages, many salu- 
tary effects. It is true that, shortly after the battle of 
Hestinzs, Saxon prelates and abbots wcre violently 
depose.i, and that ecclesiastical adventurers from the 
. Contir.cut were intruced by hundreds into luerative 
benctices. Yet.eyen then, pious divines of Norman 
blood caised their voices against such 2 violation of 
the constitation of the church, refuse] to accept mi- 
hands of the Conqueror, and charged 
i t thet the 
vanquished islauders were his fellow-Christians. The 
first proicctor whom the English found among the 
dominan: esste was Archbishop Anselm. At a time 
when tc English name was 9 reproach, and when all 
the civil and military dignitaries of the kingdom were 
supposed vo belong exclusively to the countrymen of 
the Conquoror, the despised race learned, witn trans- 
ports a? delizht, that one of themselves, Nicholas 
Breakspear, zd veen elected io the papal throne, and 
had held ot his foot to be kissed by ambassadors 


religious feeling that drew 
grec. multiiuies to the shrine of Becket, the tirst 
Engiisaian wind, since the Conquest, had been terri- 
A successor of 
was forcimost ainong those who obtained that charter 
which secured at once the privileges of the Norman 


tionable testimony of Sir Thomas Smith, one of the 


the dying slavcholder asked for the last sacrament, 
his siritual ettendant regularly adjured him, as he 
loved his soul, to emancipate his brethren for whom 


her justice, seein to have been very tenderly treated.’ 

Seeing the good fruits which flow from the prin- 
' ciple of equality, I have always been anxious, when | 
| treating of the social evil of slavery, to show that 
. that evil does not result from the Democratic princi- 
| ple, but exicts iu spite of it. It is the result of sel- 
fishoess and of ignorance, and will be removed as 
- men shall gain knowledge of their own true inter- 
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I hove recently had it said to ine on two or three | 
ho have | 
intercourse with the United States as to the progress 


it were 


not for the abolitionists. It would die out if they | 
were not so violent; but they are so abusive that 


against 


we > Cena, 
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the meunt utility of sssociations zot up merely | 
for the purpose Sian a ty ohncts ec eddie ' 
a philosophica! essay.” 3 


The great object of all associations should be to 
meet each other frequently, and to urge to action. 
It is certain that men do not want their judgments 
convinced upon su gross a wickedness as slavery; 
but the thing needed is, that their feelings should 
be aroused, their dispositions to_assert and act out 
their principles strengthened; that they should have 
and feel an abiding conviction of the sympathy of 
thousands of others in their coarse of action, ..We 
are all, however rich or powerful, made by nature 
dependent upon sympzthy from" our fellow-men. 
Deprived of that, the prisoner in his solitary dungeon 
loses his senses; influenced by it—in other words, 
by tue love of approbation—the most noble and he- 
roic acts are daily performed. Last night this was 
strongly evidenced by the gencrous and enthusiastic 
reception which was given by a large audience at 
the Music Hall in Store street, Bedford squaré, to 
William Wells Brown, who needs no introduction to 
you, seeing that he came here introduced by you to 
your talented and excellent friend, George Thomp- 
son. I think I never heard George Thompson speak 
so eloquently and reason so powerfully as he did last 
night in favor of the slave and against the slave- 
holders. Ii fortunately happened that a gentleman, 
who stated his naine to be Jones, and who is evident- 
ly an educated and able inan, dissented from George 
Thompson’s statement, that the free blacks in the 
United States, suffering under the strong prejudice | 
which prevailed against theta, were nearly as badly ; 
off as the slaves. ‘T’o this the gentleman said, ‘ No, 
no!’ denying that a prejudice existed against them. | 
This called out your friend, George Thompson ; and / 
you know how he can reason, and how eloquently he 
can state those reasons, and he gave anecdotes of} 
the conduct of the religions world in their chapels | 
towards them—of the Jim Crow cars—of the con- | 
duct of the Americans to Douglass on his return ; 
voyage—and then he gave way to Mr. Joncs, whom , 
the audience were willing to hear. Mr. Jones stat-' 
ed himself to be a gentleman who had been select-; 
ed to speak the oration on the 4th of July, and to, 
‘have received a gold medal given on those occa-! 
' sions, and showed himself to be a well-read man| 
and a guod speaker; but he commenced by using! 
two words which the audience felt at once threw 
much doubt on a very strong and energetic profes- 
sion he made of his love for freedom. He said that 
no man could be a greater enemy to slavery in prin- 
ciple than he was, and that all must view it as a 
great evil in the abstract. You can see how easy it 
|is to inake such professions, and yet retain or as- 
sent to all the iniquities; and you, who know George 
Thompson, can well imagine how he dealt in reply 
with those who disapproved of slavery in the ab- 
stract, but allowed it in the concrete. The mail is 
about to close, and I have not the opportunity of giv- 
ing you details. They will reach you, I trust, 
through another channel, as [I observed a short- 








the anti- 


You are one of the best-abused men | 


harden- 
the less 


incumbent upon yout friends to express their obli- 
gations to you for steadily keeping in an uncompro- 
mising condition, and true towards all the abettors of 


{Lis the case with the aristocracy of skin with 
you, as with the aristocracy of birth and title with 
us, that if the reformers are Jukewarm, the opponents | 
become immediately cold and indifferent, and go on | 
The leaders in this | 
enormous wrong, who stand in the front, always | 
lean back, end go not a step towards abolition unless | yefasal to attend the Worcester celebration. Al- 
furced. Be assured of this, that whilst the leaders though this little matter has excited a great ¢ommo- 
of the abolitionists are quiet, those who profit by ex- | 
isting evils will stand still. You aud your friends | 
must continue to ery aloud and spare not. Your up, we thought ita fine thing to get the signatures 
business is not to pay compliments, but to declare ; of O’Connell and the Apostle of Temperance to 
Meu who are so lost to all principle as slave- 
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course, 


consider wiat twenty years of honest, plain speak- 


down to 
r illness 
wisdom 


of your past course, ask yourself, ‘Is it likely I could 


of trath 
weapons 


should be those which you tind inake the enemy cry 
out the most; the louder they cry, the greater the 
You want atten- 


wrongs, 
ur work, 


If you make them ery out how hardly they are used, 
they immediately challenge attention to the pros and 
cons of tie subject—the very thing that you want, 


to lead 


public opinion; of government, to follow, if the 
general opinion, when it is formed, induces change 
in the social inachinery. Institutions follow—they 
are the result of the tendency of the many. In a 
Democracy, where all are represented, institutions 
will follow with a clearness proportioned to the 
moral, political snd economical knowledge of the 
people. Go on, then, my friend. When your ene- 
mies the slaveholders cry out against your waut of 
politeness, be assured that something you have said 
has ‘touched them on the raw.’ It is for pointing 
out their bad works, that they accuse you of bad 


When Tread or hear them soy that. the abolition- 
ists do harm, they are so violent, I remember the 
state or ihings before you began, and I laugh. ‘This 
is 2 mode of Jetting themselves. down easily ; it is 
tantamount to saying they wonld have been good if 
you had not whipped them. ‘This is often the case 
with those who are unwillingly compelled to yield 


I mark in a leader in the Daily News—a paper 
of considerable circulation “here, and the only one 
that has any liberal tendency that may be relied on 
—rensoning coincident with what I have previously 
written, showing the value of ihe course taken by 
you and your friends in holding freqaent meetings 
and ancompromising language, and in passing out- 
spoken resolutiuns, and strengthening each other by 
the force of ihat syuspothy which is always awakened 
when men come together, and which influences and 
strengthens each by the conviction that others are 


o EY 


bees a Dintiond: Piaag 


Sonics i 


hand writer present. EDWARD SEARCH. 


| P. S. I think it well to add, that Mr. Jones, though 
| sometimes opposed by parts of the audience, was by 

{the whole of thei loudly cheered at the conclusion, 

| for he had certainly, in very trying circumstances, 
conducted himself with the courtesy and bearing of 
a gentleina n. £. 8. 


a 


From the National Anti-Slavery Standard. 
FATHER MATHEW. 


Dustin, Sept. 21, 1849. 
My Dear Gay:—The American mail has arriy- 


and 


}ed, and wee | the rest, the anti-slavery papers, 
these are filled with the results of Father Math 


tion, 1 can’t say it surprised me in the least, I well 
‘remember when the Address from the Irish at home 
to their fellow-countrymen in America was drawn 


head the array. There isa great deal in a name, 
}and the names of Ireland’s champion and Ireland’s 
iliving apostle were likely to outsweep those of the 


use to sugar the devil. Speak the anqualified truth remaining 69,998 in the estimation of our trans-At- 
If you call a spade a spade, you don’t abuse | lantic compatriots. 
the spade ; neither do you a thief by calling him one ;! 
and to one in your position it will angur backshiding, | 
or great cause for suspecting him, when he begins 
to be silky in his language in respect to this great, Parker was rizht when he said that Anti-Slavery in 


We were, nevertheless, aware 
thet it was another matter to sign an anti-slavery 
address here, and stick to it in America; bat who 
icould then have anticipated that Father Mathew 
| would ever go to the United States? Theodore 


!Great Britain is very different from Abolitionism in 
America. We have not your horrible prejudice 
against c-lor. We are not surrounded, as you are, 
by a community whose pecuniary interests and polit- 
ical prepossessions render them hostile to any earn- 
est effort for the overthrow of Slavery. When 
Clarkson and Wiberforce commenced their glorious 
career, although they were opposed very heartily by 
that most religions monarch, George the Third, and 
by a majority of the aristocracy and of the mercan- 
tile and shipping interests, they had the mass of the 


In twenty-one years from the publication of his fa- 
mous Essay, Clorkson had the ..appiness of sectng 
the slave-trade abolished by act of Porliament, amid 
the acclamations of three kingdoms. It took twen- 
ty-five years more to overthrow slavery, but the coun- 
try was with the abolitionists, and their object would 
have been gained long before, with the good will of 
the empire, if it had not been fur the corrupt influence 
of the West Indian planters in the old boreugh mon- 
gering House of Commons and in the House of 
Lords. Garrison and his friends hove had an infi- 
nately harder battle to fight. From the commence- 
ment of their labors to the present hour, they have 
had to contend with an amount of open hostility, ap- 
athy and treachery sufficient to wear out the pa- 
tience of most men. They had to sacrifice family 
affection, social inflnence, and the ordinary objects 
of manly ambition, to »n extent that has never been 
known in this country in any similar straggle, When 
America has reapod the result of their noble efforts, 
she will reckon their names ainongst~those of her 
bravest ond best. Mesnwhile they can very well af- 
ford to dispense with the co-operation of Father Ma- 
thew, since hehas seen fitto belie his former pro- 
fessions, by withholding from them even the poor 
tribute of his sympathy. Ittakes much less magna- 
nimity and moral courage to make an ‘ Apostle of 
Temperance’ iv Jreland, thon the humblest consistent 
Abolitionist in New England. Haman nature was 
never very different from whet it is at the present 
hour. Cireamstanees being similar, the materials 
now exist for as good and as brave men as ever glo- 
rified the world by their presence. Talk of Southern 
chivalry—where can you find more chivalric, nobler, 
troer, braver men and women than in your own An- 
ti-Slovery ranks? It would take a great many Fa- 
ther Mathews to make up sich a gathering as your 
Woreester Celebration. All the priests in Italy and 
in Treland to boot could not do it. The Apostle of 
Temperance, in refusing to countenance you, has in- 
jored his own fair fame, not I am sorry that 
so much of the abase pou upon Gorrison’s head 
for his faithfnluess in this matter has proceeeded 
from ihe pens of Elizar Wright and George Brad- 
barn, The first letter | ever lind from an American 
Abolitionist was from Elizor Wright, about ten years 
with. deep intron and. deligutrthe ime, George 

a ight at the time. George 
Bradburn I knew shortly after as Garrison’s attached 
personal friend and warm odmirer. What has Garri- 
son done to these men, that in their anxiety tojoin the 


emven cry against him, they ace willing to pat them- 



























cial Reform Association, and writi apoa the -snbe| ery strate hervin, | 
ject of the meons that ought to be resorted to, they | ast to sere, to “by my. decision, 1 
ii i si arbi coisas cate Bi’ ay teeneaes have the merits -on both 
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Pieter tytn Gerrtug nammcce Sry 






“Aes 


| try Dr. Clark, who gnve me the Auti-Scrofulous } 


ews: 


people with them—they had millions in their favor.! 


VOL. XIX. NO. 44 
Reever? ror = 
‘he Great . of the Age, 


DRS. CLARK & PORTER’s 
ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANAC 


% t , 
PREPARATION of extraordinary power, § 
A the cure of Scrofulous Affections, Humor.” 
very description; secoudlary Syphilis, ill-conditieact 
‘leers, Fever or Mereurinl Sores, chronic Liver anq 
sidney Diseases, Costiveness, spitting of Blood, ae 
ipelas, general Debility common to Females, Gig 


an Cireulation, &e. A sive and cerlain oun 
bor us Twnors on the neck, which jt will 
‘ever fuil to remove, if taken according to directions 
nd faithfully persevered in. 7 
‘The proprietors, alter testing the virtues of th 
snedicine for upwards of three years in an extensive 
practice, and with unbounded success, now offer it 
to the public. In diseases of the skin arising from 
impure circulation, it is a sovereign remedy. Jt wil! 
assuredly eradicate any Kind of humor from the sy, 
tem, if the dircetions are strictly adhered to, i, 
challenge the world to produce its equal. Any — 
doubting its. effieacy can satisfy themselves tha i 
is a powerful instrmmertality in the eure of disease 
by consulting Dr. Clark's patients, in and about 1, 
city, who have taken it, and exn testify to its healine 
powers,’ A.great many have given it a trial, andy. 
know not yet of a single person who has not derived 
either temporaty or permanent benctit from its us 
The following wax honded us, aid we insert jt jo, 
the consideration of others who may be similarly 
afflicted. The gentleman may be scon at his residen:, 
7 1-2 Elliot st. 








i8 great 


hee, 


Dostox, April 27, 1849, 
Drs. Crank & Porrer : 

GeytLemen—A little more than a ycar ago, I was 
taken with spitting blood, pain in my side and shoyj. 
der, and strong symptoms of consumption. 1 sous}; 
the advice of two cininent physicians of thiscity, yh. 
sounded my lungs, and pronounced them badly a 
fected, or very weak.. They advised me to go ints 
the country, as a change of air might be beneticial t 
me. I did so, but with little hope of returning aliyp 
While there, I was taken worse than ever. A phys. 
cian was called to sce me. He examined my lung, 


| and. said he could giva me no encouragement—saiq | 


might live till Fall, but probably no longer. My ety 
physicians, previous to riy leaving for the counter 
said I should never get well. Dut I was induced io 
acea, and aiter tyking it a few months, my health a 
restored, and now I am able to attend to my busines 
I think your Patacea a medicine of creat etlicacy, | 
speak from experience. RALPI WORAr'T. 


MORE TESTIMONY IN FAVOR or pis. 
CLARK & PORTEL'S ANTI-SCROPULOTS 
PANACEA. 


t Das. Crank & Porren: 


Gewttemen—I buve used your lanacea for Salt 
Rheum, not only om myself, but oi other, and | 
haye been surprised af its results. If is, in my opin. 
ion, the most efficient anti-humor medicine ever dis. 
covered. My humor has entirely Cisappeared on my 
hands, and lam now entirely wi... D 

MARTIN MASKINS, MD. 

Boston, 


Dus. Crank & Poxtrn: 

GENTLEMEN—1 haye tested the power of your Psy. 
acea in the case of my little boy, whose fice and anns 
have been entirely covered several months with a very 
bad humor, and 1 am happy to say it has effected y 
radical cure. In my opinion, it is ihe best medicine 
for humors ever got up. 

LAWSON TMOUGIITON, 


Messrs. Crank & Porter: 

Centiemen—l would cheerfully recommend your 
Panacea as the most powerful medicine to my knowl- 
edge now )cfore the public for the cure of scrofuls 
and other humors, It has certainly effected an in. 
portant cure in the case of my child, who has for some 
time been afflicted with a tuunor. I would advise all 
who have huimors to make a trial of it. It noeds no 
puffing ; it recommends itself. 


Hingham, June, 1849. DARIUS EDDY. 


Drs. CLiark & Portrn : 

Guntiemix,—l have used your Anti-Scrofulous 
Panacea for swellings on my boy's neck, and to my 
surprise, they huve entirely disappeared. 1 consider 
the medicine iniible for scrofula and other humors, 
and think it should be circulated all over the world. 

NELSON RICE. 

Boston, Mxy, 1$!%. 

Drs. Crank & Poutin: 

Genrurmen,—1 have been alilicic: fr a number o! 
months with a sefofulous humor on ny face and neck. 
I tried several kinds of medicine, hut received no ben- 
efit. A iriend recommended your Panacea, which | 
tried, and by using two bottles, I am »early cured. 
| I would advise every one aillicied wiih humors to 
take it, for.1 think it » most excellent medicine. 

4 A. D. PAR MENTER. 

Bostox, May 23, 154°. 

te Sold at No. 80 Carver sircet, Doston. Price $1 
per bottle. 

AGENTS. 

Samvet E. Kenpars, Nos. 4 aid 14, under ile 
old State House, head of State street, Boston. 

Davip Meap, Jx., corner Union and Silsbee sts, 
Lynn. 

Syivanvus Dover, South Danvers. 

H. A. Porrer, Danvers New Mil's. 


DR. HENRY W. WILLIAMS 
AS removed to No. 10 Essex Sruver, Bostor, 
I where he will continue to give particular site 
tion to DISEASES OF THE EYE. ty? 

Medical and Surgical Office, 

No 3 Bromrim1p Smet, Bostex, 

THERE all discases affecting the human sy" 
W are treated on eclectic principles. ATL system 
of medicine contain invaluable tiuths—Lui vo om 
system comprehends all. We labor to eecuninst 

from each and all those truths, which have bore 











test of practical experiment. We reluse to ‘| 

Youmscribed, or timited, knowing thet all thet 3" 
| Vine is progressive. We therelore 4: ther owe inkor 
i mation of disease and treatment from ri sone’ 


| use all the remedies which the Creator } 
for the cure of human infirmity. 
Our treatment is chiefly contined to ( HnONs f 
| OBSTINATE cases which have sire-tou oi) Heer 
nary remedies, as Lung. Liver, Steiach » 
-complaints—Rheumstism, Scrofula, Qld * 
"scesses, Fistulas, Piles, Worms, Ds 2p 
‘Diseases, Spinal Aiffectious, Caiarr, 
‘Ey cgeEars, Throat, and every ous 
internally and externally. 5 sa 
Examinations made, and weve cove et Bete 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 
JAMES McALLISTEE & CO., Prom” 


». Necvous 
Jii-care: of DC 


yt ot wits 


" eve NO 

tS" Office No. 3 Hrombeld strect, josi0", ° 
127 Chambers strpet, New York. 

June 8 + gagtibl 





CLOTHING! 


NEW STORE, : 

No. 107, : Hy : : Cambruige Siretl. 

LEWIS HAYDEN. pares 

THO, it will be remembered, wes 10 a - 
W slave in Kentucky, }ias oven d tire cpove 

and keeps a good assortment 6: 

MEN’S AND’ BOY'> CLOTHING, ee? 

THe trvets ihat ol) will iene ™ 


eae 

A 5 . * 52 srant ay(hoaror | 
a helping hand, for it will be his constan’ Oh 
F 3 Le git }ats © 


wholesale and retail. ' 


ride h ink 


bnet. 


Knacks, such as are genera!!y kept in 8 vite : 
so that he is enabled to accomumnod: ‘et > “ee o 

who may feel dis to xive im a call. boa 
thinks that it would not be juapproml t2 ee he 
turn his sincere and heavti=lt thanks © se saat 
have rendered him as-istance sivce /!* nT eto 


and he trusts that, although he may 70% ‘ pears 
ward them, yet that Being who know 8 4 soins 
all men, will render unto them thei ok 

Boston, July 13 = 


HOME FOR REFORM 
} ie subscriber having remavei to 





ERS: 
nt neéty (or 

=. 9 ie 
venient, and central boenling-how''. onne soil 
liusyppy to ™° 
} sont Wile chatet™ 

place ut . 

a: «, Purity: Ee 
ther, 


Central Court, will be ost 
of the Friends of Refomn at ree 
wishes his house to be the ecntrel 1 
where the friends of Temperance, Pee 
dom, the Prisoner, &¢. may mect tug 
a comfortable ar’ happy ho om esitt yp. SPBAE 


= 


GENCE OFFICE 


M.-M. TAYLOR 


pas" 
worm respectfully inform the citizen* ae 
bury, Boston set, ip ge ee : 4 
‘ \ Off < 
Cent, ope aes, tn call ite various brane 
DUDLEY STREET, ROXBURY, ‘ve 
‘doors above the Norfolk House. a procert 
| EarNo money received wales « wn, goo ee 
Servants of kind su} 
ae families, and ee is 


por ah in the city and country, st 
Witz on reasonable terms. 
Roxbury, May 18, 1549. 
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